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The history of life and death and the promise of immortality is writ- 
ten in the Zodiac. One who would read it must study the unborn life and 
follow its development through the ambitions and aspirations while travel- 
ing through this world. ’ 


THE 


WORD 


APRIL, 1906. 


Copyright, 1906, by H. W. PERCIVAL 


THE ZODIAC. 


EFORE our historical period, wise men read the history 
of the creation of all things in the zodiac, as it was 
there unrolled and recorded by time—that most im- 
placable and impartial of historians. 

Through many and repeated experiences on the wheel of 
rebirth in this world, men became wise; they knew that the body 
of man was a duplicate in miniature of the great universe; they 
read the history of universal creation as it was re-enacted in the 
genesis of each human being; they learned that the zodiac in the 
heavens could only be understood and interpreted by the light 
of the zodiac in the body; they learned that the human soul 
comes from the unknown and slumbers and dreams itself into 
the known; and that it must awake and pass consciously into 
infinite Consciousness if it would complete the path of the 
zodiac. 

Zodiae means ‘‘a circle of animals,’’ or ‘‘a eirele of lives.’’ 
The zodiac is said by astronomy to be an imaginary belt, zone, or 
circle of the heavens, divided into twelve constellations or signs. 
Each constellation or sign is of thirty degrees, the twelve 
together making the entire circle of three hundred and sixty 
degrees. Within this circle or zodiac are the paths of the sun, 
moon, and planets. The constellations are named Aries, Taurus, 
Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capri- 
cornus, Aquarius, and Pisces. The symbols of these constella- 
tions are ", &8, U, S&S, QV, M, +, TM, 4, 8, 4, *. The 
zodiac or circle of constellations is said to extend about eight 
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degrees on each side of the equator. The northern signs are (or 
rather were 2,100 years ago) f, 8, 0, S, %,™. The southern 
signs are +, Tl, 7, V8, a, X. 

To have been kept in the minds of the people, and handed 
down to us from them by tradition, the zodiac must have had a 
practical bearing on their life. The zodiac was the guide of all 
primitive peoples. It was their calendar of life—the only calen- 
dar to guide them in their agricultural and other economic pur- 
suits. As each of the twelve constellations of the zodiac in turn 
appeared at a certain part in the heavens, they knew it to be the 
sign of a particular season and they governed their actions and 
attended to the occupations and duties made necessary by the 
season. 

The motives and ideals of modern life are so different from 
those of the ancients that it is difficult for the man of to-day to 
appreciate the industrial and professional occupations, the home, 
and the religious life of ancient peoples. The reading of history 
and mythology will show the keen interest which the people of 
early periods took in all natural phenomena, and especially the 
phenomena of the heavens. Aside from its physical meaning, 
there are many meanings to be taken from every myth and 
symbol. The significance of a few of the constellations have 
been given in books. These editorials will endeavor to point out 
several of the different meanings of the zodiac—as it is related 
to man. The following application may be found scattered 
through the werks of those who have written on the subject. 

When the sun passed the vernal equinox, men knew that it 
was the beginning of spring. They called that constellation the 
first, and named it ‘‘ Aries,’’ the ram, because it was the season of 
lambs or rams. 

The constellations which followed, and within which the sun 
completed his journey, were numbered and named consecutively. 

When the sun passed into the second constellation, they 
knew it to be time to plough the ground, which they did with 
oxen, and as that was the month when caives were born, they 
named the constellation ‘‘Taurus,’’ the bull. 

As the sun rose higher the season grew warmer; the birds 
and animals had mated; the minds of young people naturally 
turned to thoughts of love; lovers became sentimental, composed 
verses and walked arm in arm through green fields and among 
spring flowers; and so the third constellation was called ‘‘Gem- 
ini,’’ the twins, or lovers. 

The days grew longer as the sun continued to rise higher in 
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the heavens, until he had reached the highest point in his jour- 
ney, when he crossed the summer solstice and entered the fourth 
constellation or sign of the zodiac, after which the days decreased 
in length as the sun began his backward course. Owing to the 
oblique and retrograde motion of the sun, the sign was called 
‘‘Cancer,’’ the crab, or lobster, so called because the oblique 
retrograde motion of the crab described the motion of the sun 
after he had passed into that sign. 

The heat of summer increased as the sun continued his jour- 
ney through the fifth sign or constellation. The streams in the 
forests were often dried up and wild beasts frequently entered 
villages for water and in search of prey. This sign was called 
‘‘Leo,’’ the lion, as the lion’s roar was often heard at night, and 
also because the ferocity and strength of the lion resembled the 
heat and power of the sun at this season. 

The summer was well advanced when the sun was in the 
sixth sign or constellation. Then the corn and the wheat began 
to ripen in the fields, and as it was customary for girls to gather 
the sheaves, the sixth sign or constellation was called ‘‘ Virgo,”’ 
the virgin. 

Summer was now drawing to a close, and when the sun 
crossed the line at the autumnal equinox, there was a perfect bal- 
ance between the days and nights. This sign, therefore, was 
called ‘‘Libra,’’ the scales, or balances. 

At about the time the sun had entered the eighth constella- 
tion, the frosts seemed to bite and cause vegetation to die and 
decay, and, with the poisonous winds from some localities, would 
spread diseases; so the eighth sign was called ‘‘Scorpio,’’ the 
asp, dragon, or scorpion. 

The trees were now denuded of their leaves and vegetable 
life had gone. Then, as the sun entered the ninth constellation, 
the hunting season began, and this sign was called ‘‘Sagittarius,”’ 
the archer, centaur, bow and arrow, or arrow. 

At the time of the winter solstice the sun entered the tenth 
constellation and announced that he had reached the lowest 
point in his great journey, and, after three days, the days began 
to get longer. The sun then began his northern journey in an 
obliquely forward motion, and the tenth sign was ealled ‘‘Capri- 
corn,’’ the goat, because while feeding goats continually as- 
cended the mountains in an oblique direction, which best sym- 
bolized the obliquely forward motion of the sun. 

When the sun had passed into the eleventh constellation, 
there usually came heavy rains and a great thaw, the snows 
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melted and often caused dangerous freshets, so the eleventh 
sign was called ‘‘ Aquarius,’’ the water-man, or sign of water. 

With the passage of the sun into the twelfth constellation, 
the ice in the rivers began to break up. The fish season began, 
and so the twelfth sign of the zodiac was called ‘‘Pisces,’’ the 
fishes. 

So the zodiae of twelve signs or constellations was handed 
down from generation to generation, each sign appearing to take 
the place before it in every period of 2,155 years. This change 
was due to the sun’s falling back a few seconds in every year of 
365 1-4 days, which period was required for him to pass through 
all the twelve signs, and which continual falling back caused him 
in 25,868 years to appear in any sign that he had been in 25,868 
years before. This great period—called a sidereal year—is due 
to the precession of the equinoxes, when the pole of the equator 
has revolved once around the pole of the ecliptic. 

But although each sign appeared to change its position for 
the one before it in every 2,155 years, the same idea of each of 
the signs above mentioned would be maintained. Races living 
in the tropics would have signs suited to their seasons, but 
among every people the same ideas would prevail. We see this 
in our own times. ‘The sun has been in pisces over 2,155 years, 
a mesianic cycle, and is new passing into aquarius, but we 
still speak of aries as the sign of the vernal equinox. 

This is the material physical basis for the signs of the zodiac 
being named as they are. It is not as strange as it may at first 
seem that the same ideas concerning the zodiac should prevail 
among widely separated peoples and through all periods, be- 
cause it was the course of nature and, as already shown, the 
zodiac served as a calendar to guide the people in their pursuits, 
even as it now serves to guide us in the making of our calendars. 
But there are many other reasons for thus preserving the same 
ideas among different races, about the constellations, which may 
appear to some as a fanciful collection of meaningless signs and 
symbols. 

From the earliest ages, there have been a few wise men who 
attained to divine knowledge, and wisdom, and power, by a 
method and process not ordinarily known or easily followed. 
These divine men, drawn from every nation and from every race, 
united into a common brotherhood; the object of the brotherhood 
is to work for the interests of their human brothers. These are 
the ‘‘ Masters,’’ ‘‘Mahatmas,’’ or ‘‘Elder Brothers,’’ of whom 
Madame Blavatsky speaks in her ‘‘Secret Doctrine,’’ and from 
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whom, it is claimed by her, she received the teachings contained 
in that remarkable book. This brotherhood of wise men were 
unknown to the world at large. They selected from every race, 
as their disciples, such as were physically, mentally and nm rally 
fitted to receive instruction. 


Knowing what the people of any period are capable of 
understanding, this brotherhood of wise men permitted their 
disciples—as messengers and teachers of the people to whom 
they had been sent—to give to the people such explanations of 
the zodiae as would serve the double purpose of answering to 
their needs and at the same time preserving the names and sym- 
bols of the signs. The occult and inner teaching was reserved 
for the few who were ready to receive it. 


The value to the people of preserving the knowledge of the 
signs of the zodiac through all phases of racial development lies 
in the fact that each sign is not only assigned to and corresponds 
with a part of the human body, but because the constellations, as 
groups of stars, are actual occult centers in the body; because 
these constellations are similar in appearance and function. 
Further, it was necessary to preserve the knowledge of the 
zodiac in the minds of the people because all must in the course 
of development become aware of these truths, that each, when 
ready, would find the aid needed and at hand in the zodiac. 


Let us now compare the animals or objects and the symbols 
of the zodiac, with the physiological parts of the body to which 
the signs and symbols are assigned. 

Aries, the ram, was the animal assigned to the head be- 
cause that animal is made conspicuous by the use of its head; 
because the sign of the ram’s horns, which is the symbolical sign 
of aries, is the figure formed by the nose and eyebrows on every 
human face; and because the symbol of aries stands for the half 
circles or hemispheres of the brain, held together by a perpen- 
dicular line, or, a perpendicular line dividing from above and 
curving downward, thereby signifying that the forces in the 
body rise by way of the pons and medulla oblongata to the skull 
and return to rejuvenate the body. 

The bull was assigned to the neck and throat because of the 
great strength of that animal in its neck; because the creative 
energy is closely connected with the throat, because the two 
horns of the bull symbolize the downward and upward paths and 
the two currents in the body, as they descend from and ascend 
to the head, through the neck. 
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The twins, or lovers, represented so differently by the dif- 
ferent almanacs and calendars, always preserved the idea of two 
opposites, the positive and negative which, though each distinct 
in itself, were both still an inseparable and united pair. This 
was assigned to the arms because, when folded, the arms and 
shoulders formed the symbol gemini, 1; because lovers would 
place their arms around each other; and because the right and 
left arms and hands are the two most powerful positive and 
negative magnetic poles in the body as well as being the organs 
of action and execution. 


The crab, or lobster, was chosen to represent the breast and 
thorax because that part of the body contains the lungs which 
has the downward and forward motion of the crab; because the 
legs of the crab best symbolized the ribs of the thorax; and 
because cancer, &, as a symbol indicated the two breasts and 
their two streams, and also their emotional and magnetic cur- 
rents. 


The lion was taken as the representative of the heart be- 
cause this was the animal universally chosen to represent cour- 
age, strength, valor and other qualities always relegated to the 
heart; and because the symbol of leo, {., is outlined on the body 
by the sternum with the right and left ribs on either side, in 
front of the heart. 


Because of the conservative and reproductive nature of 
woman, virgo, the virgin was chosen to represent that part of 
the body; to preserve the seeds of life; and because the symbol 
of virgo, ™!, is also the symbol of the generative matrix. 

Libra, =, the seales or balances, was selected to show the 
division of the trunk of the body; to distinguish between each 
body as being either feminine or masculine, and to symbolize by 
virgo and scorpio both of the organs of the sexes. 


Scorpio, ™M, the scorpion or asp, represents the masculine 
sign as a power and a symbol. 


The signs sagittary, capricorn, aquarius, pisces, which stand 
for the thighs, knees, legs, and feet, as such, do not represent the 
circular or occult zodiac which it is our intention to deal 
with. It will therefore be left to a subsequent editorial where it 
will be shown how the zodiac is that universal design by which 
universal powers and principles operate and how by the action 
of which these principles are transferred to the body, and to the 
building of the new body or embryo of man, physical as well as 
spiritual. 








ORIGIN OF THE UNIVERSE AND MAN. 
By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


TIMAIOS. 
Concluded. 


LATO, speaking as the Pythagorean Timaios, has thus 
set forth the forms and kinds of bodies, as they are 
diversified by changes and combinations. He next pro- 
ceeds to consider their impressions upon us. These 

pertain specifically to the corporeal structure, our external being, 
and to that portion of the soul which is mortal and perishable. 
As the discourse proceeds he seems to speak distinctly in his own 
personality. 

Beginning with sensations, he attributes heat to the sharp- 
ness of fire. The minute particles of fire, being in the form of 
pyramids, four-sided, have the effect when they come into con- 
tact with objects, to penetrate them and separate the con- 
stituent particles from each other. This produces with living 
bodies the feeling of ‘‘heat.’’ But when objects of a repellent 
character come into contact with bodies, the contrary tendency 
is excited of bringing the constituent particles more closely to- 
gether, thus producing the sense of ‘‘cold.’? When our flesh 
yields from contact and pressure the substance is called ‘‘hard’’; 
but if the substance itself yields, it is ‘‘soft.”’ From our con- 
ceptions of wp and down come the distinctions which are known 
as ‘‘lightness’’ and ‘‘weight’’ or heaviness. Bodies with un- 
evenness of surface are ‘‘rough,’’ and those having an even sur- 
face are ‘‘smooth.’’ 

The most important of these impressions are the sensations 
of ‘‘pleasure’’ and ‘‘pain.’’ <A body that is easily moved com- 
municates an impression to the contiguous parts, and this passes 
on as in a circle, all the time widening as we see in water when 
something has struck upon it. In the human body the impres- 
sion is continued till it has reached the seat of mental conscious- 
ness, when it will be cognized as ‘‘sensation.’’ If the impres- 
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sion is violent and contrary to nature, it is ‘‘painful,’’ but if 
it is conformable to nature it is ‘‘pleasant’’ and agreeable. If, 
however, it is very moderate and gentle it will not be perceived 
at all. Superlative pleasures are ministered to the mortal por- 
tion of the soul from perfumes, but pain results from violent 
procedures, such as burning and cutting of the body. 

‘‘Taste’’ is also explained as being produced by peculiar ex- 
pandings and contractions of the little blood vessels of the 
tongue. Earthy particles enter these vessels and are dissolved. 
The various results are named accordingly. Substances which 
contract these vessels are called ‘‘astringent,’’ but when this is 
moderate, their flavor is only ‘‘harsh’’ or ‘‘sour.’’ If they 
purge away whatever is adhering to the tongue, and do this 
immoderately, as in case of an alkali, they are styled ‘‘bitter.’’ 
But if this takes place more moderately, they are described 
as ‘‘salt.’’? Substances which heat and are heated by the tem- 
perature of the mouth, and softened by it, and which also affect 
the head, are ‘‘pungent.’’ When they mix with the fluids in 
the smaller blood-vessels and create disturbance in the constit- 
uent particles, like boiling or fermentation, the cause of these 
things is called ‘‘acid.’’ But when the impression is contrary 
to all these, and is agreeable, restoring everything to a natural 
condition, it is known to us as ‘‘sweet.’’ 

The philosopher dismisses the subject of ‘‘smell’’ with a 
brief notice. Odors are explained as being products but half- 
developed, which are generated by the changing of water into 
air or air into water, as when bodies are damp, or putrefying 
or liquefying, or smoking. All smells are thinner than water 
and thicker than air. They may be agreeable or disagreeable, 
according as they irritate or please the air-passages and parts 
connected with them. 

The sense of ‘‘hearing’’ is set forth no less ingeniously. 
Sound is defined as a vibration of the air which passes through 
the ears, brain, and blood to the soul; and the motion which is 
thus produced is ‘‘hearing.’? There are many varieties, as 
‘‘sharp’’ and ‘‘flat,’? ‘‘smooth’’ and ‘‘rough,’’ ‘‘loud’’ and 
‘‘low,’’ also a harmony of sound. 

A fourth class of objects of sensation includes in its pur- 
view the large variety of ‘‘colors.’? These are described as a 
flame which proceeds from individual bodies, and they are per- 
ceived and distinguished from each other by the faculty of 
‘‘sight.’’ Among the particles which thus issue forth, some are 
greater and others less than those of the flame which emanates 
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from the eyes. Others are equal. These last are not cognized 
as having color, and are called ‘‘transparent.’’ The particles 
of flame which are larger than those of the eye, contract the 
sight, and are termed ‘‘black’’ or ‘‘dark.’’* Those which are 
smaller dilate the sight and are ‘‘white.’’ When a sharper 
radiation from an object falls upon the eyes and moistens them, 
the flow of ‘‘tears’’ is caused in which all sorts of colors are 
generated. The impression is described as ‘‘dazzling,’’ 
‘*bright,’’ ‘‘lustrous.’’ 


The colors themselves are explained as resulting from vari- 
ous commixtures. The intermediate flame which radiates from 
a body and mingles with the moisture of the eye without daz- 
zling, produces the line which we call ‘‘red.’’ White and red 
blended together produce ‘‘xanthous,’’ auburn, or yellow. When 
red is combined with white and dark rays, there is evolved the 
color known as ‘‘umber.’’ A mixture of yellow and brown 
makes a ‘‘tawny’’ or dark red hue. Black and white rays com- 
bined produce ‘‘dun’’ or ‘‘brown’’; the mingling of yellow and 
white results in a ‘‘pale yellow’’ only. But radiations of bril- 
liant white united with a large quantity of black rays creates 
the ‘‘dark blue’’; and the dark blue blended with white, forms 
‘‘oray.’’ The combination of white and deep red with black 
develops ‘‘green.’’ The philosopher notes the unlimited char- 
acter of the subject and cuts it short with the sentence: ‘‘The 
Deity is able in such ways, as possessing the superior know]l- 
edge and power, to blend many things in one and to dissolve 
one into many, but no human being can do these things.’’ 


He then proceeds with his subject: ‘‘All these things in 
this category, subsisting by their nature from necessity, the 
creator took in addition, in the bringing of the most beautiful 
and best into objective existence, in order that he might pro- 
duce to self-sufficient and absolutely perfect divinity. Hence 
we must distinguish two kinds of causes—the one necessary, and 
the other divine. We are to search for the divine cause im all 
things, in order to the attaining of a blessed life, so far as our 
nature is capable; but we should also for the same reason take 
into account the necessary cause of these things, as without 
both these we can neither cognize, understand, nor participate 
in the things which we are earnestly engaged in searching out. 





*The Greek term melas is used to designate not only actual blackness, but also 
dark colors of different shades. 
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THE WORD 
How Man Was CREATED. 


All was chaos. There was nothing like order except it 
happened by accident, nothing worthy even of a name—not 
even fire or water, air or earth. Then the creator established 
order and symmetry, and constituted the universe, a living being, 
comprehending in itself everything that lived, whether mortal 
or immortal. Himself the progenitor of divine beings, he de- 
volved it upon lesser divinities to fashion the mortal races. 
Receiving from him the immortal principle of the soul, they 
devised a mortal body for its vehicle. They also brought into 
existence in addition another form of soul, mortal, and pos- 
sessed of powerful and urgent emotions. First of these was 
pleasure, the great allurement to wrong-doing; afterward the 
pains inciting to flight from whatever things are good; then 
rashness and fear, two counsellors void of judgment; passion 
hard to be appeased, and hope easily led astray by unreason- 
ing sense and all-daring love. Blending all these necessarily 
together, these divine ones created the mortal race. Dreading 
to contaminate the divine quality, which was in no way the 
product of necessity, they constructed a different abode for the 
mortal part of the soul, and placed the neck as an isthmus 
and boundary between the two. The mortal constituents of 
the soul were assigned to the breasts and trunk. A part of these 
being naturally superior and the other part inferior, they made 
two divisions of the trunk, placing the diaphragm between them 
as a partition. That part of the soul which participates of 
courage and forcefulness, and is ambitious, they gave a home 
nearer to the head between the heart and neck in order that it 
may co-operate with the reasoning faculty in holding fast the 
multitude of eager longings, when they are not willing to com- 
ply with the mandate and pleading from the citadel. 

The heart being the beginning of the blood-vessels which 
extend through the body, they established it in the guard-house, 
in order that in case of any outbreak of passion, it may transmit 
by way of these narrow channels the appeals and warnings of 
the reasoning faculty, thus bringing the body to obedience, and 
enabling the best that is in us to take the lead in everything. 
The lungs are placed like a soft cushion around the heart, and 
serve as a protection to it as well as to give respiration. 

The part of the sou! which craves foods and drinks, and what 
is needed for sustenance, they placed between the heart and 
navel, making the place a sort of manger. Here also was as- 
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signed the liver, to qualify the irregular activity of this part of 
our being, so that the soul may enjoy suitable repose at night, 
together with the faculty of divining during sleep, to make up 
for being destitute of a reasoning faculty and sagacity. 

Obeying the direction to make the mortal race as superior 
as possible, the divinities established in it the faculty of divina- 
tion. This power the Deity gave as a supplement to the human 
mania or rapture, and hence it is manifest only when the faculty 
of intelligence is fettered by sleep or overcome through disease 
or enthusiastic rapture. But an intelligent individual may 
understand both the things uttered and recollected, when asleep 
or awake, and which are of the nature of divination or of divine 
inspiration, and to explain rationally the visions which he con- 
templates whether they signify what is future or past, evil or 
good. It is not the office of the individual who is thus affected, 
while he remains in this condition, to understand or interpret 
what is beheld or uttered by himself. Hence the order of 
‘‘prophets’’ or interpreters is employed. Some call them 
‘‘diviners,’’ but they are not. 

Besides the liver, there is the spleen also, aiding it in the 
work of removing impurities. The formation of the rest of 
the body is next considered. The belly with the numerous con- 
volutions of the intestines serves as a receptacle for the food, 
preventing it from passing so quickly as to require rapid sup- 
plies anew, and thus by insatiable gluttony rendering the whole 
human race opposed to philosophy and the muses, not obeying 
the divinest of the influences with us. 

The next thing presented to view relates to the history of 
the framework of the body. This has its source, the philosopher 
declares, from the ‘‘marrow;’’ by which designation he means 
the cerebro-spinal nervous system, the brain and spinal cord. 
‘‘The bonds of life which fasten the soul to the body,’’ he 
affirms, ‘‘are bound in this substance, and it constitutes the 
radical germ of the mortal race.’’ The Deity formed it from 
the primal triangular particles, and implanted in it the rudi- 
ments of human souls, establishing the innumerable forms and 
figures which the souls were to have. That portion of the 
nervous substance which contains the divine principle, the 
‘‘encephalon”’ or ‘‘brain,’’ was fashioned in globular form; and 
the remaining portion in which the mortal part of the soul 
exists, was extended in both round and oblong shapes. Giving 
this nerve-material a covering of bone, he developed from it our 
whole body. 
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In the arranging of the structure of bone, the skull was 
shaped as a sphere to surround the brain. The vertebral col- 
umn was extended downward from it along the whole trunk. 
Then came the bones of the other parts of the body. The mus- 
eles and flesh were also contrived in order to make the body 
flexible, and as a protection against the extremes of weather 
and injury from falling. Those bones which have marrow and 
are most endowed with soul, do not have but little flesh, but 
the others have abundance. The tongue, however, is an excep- 
tion. If the head had been constructed abounding with tendons 
and flesh the term of human life would have been twice as long, 
and even longer; but the divine creators considered a better qual- 
ity of life preferable, though it must be for a shorter term 
Hence the brain is covered by a thin bone, and though gifted 
with superior endowment of mind it is weaker physically than 
the rest of the body. 

We have also the organs of the mouth, teeth, tongue and 
lips. They perform a twofold office, the admitting of food for 
the nourishing of the body, and the permitting of the utterance 
of words, which when these are enriched by intelligence, is the 
most beautiful and the very best of all flowing streams. 

Over the head the scalp is spread, which serves many and 
important purposes. Upon it grows the hair, giving shade and 
protection from the extremes of heat and cold. The divine 
fabricators likewise placed a hard membrane about the fingers, 
composed of a mixture of tendon, skin and bone. This they did, 
foreseeing that from men there would be produced jwomen 
and the several races of animals, and as the animals would 
require it, they placed skin and hair upon them and established 
the growing of the nails at the extremities. 

It was necessary to provide means of sustenance for the 
new race. This was effected by the creating of trees and plants 
that should supply the required nourishment. There are those 
which have been made useful by cultivation, as well as those of 
more ancient periods which grew wild. Plato and Empedokles 
believed plants to be living beings, animated by a soul, and 
possessing both a masculine and feminine nature. Being first 
engendered by an intermingling of a nature akin to the human 
with forms and senses, it was considered necessary to regard 
them as living beings having the mortal soul and susceptibility 
to pleasure, pain and desire, but without power to form opinion, 
or reasoning, or the superior mind. The only difference from 
being an animal consisted in their being rooted fast in one spot. 
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Having now gone through with the organism of the body 
and provision for its nourishment, the next description is given 
of the lungs and connecting vessels, and their service in respira- 
tion. Intimately connected with this function is the main- 
tenance of the vital warmth, so absolutely necessary to the per- 
formance of the several bodily functions, and even to existence 
itself. 

Peculiar stress is laid upon the color of red, and it is ex- 
plained by the hypothesis that its nature consists of coloric 
interblended with moist earthy substances. Hence the blood is 
red, as containing the nourishing principle of the entire body. 

The process which we know as alimentation and nutrition is 
explained as common to every living thing. Our own bodies are 
all the while melting away, and the material going back to that 
to which it is allied. At the same time, the blood, which flows 
through the body in imitation of the revolutions of the universe, 
replenishes the voids that are thus created. When these sup- 
plies are exceeded by the wasting, there is decay, but when they 
are the more abundant, there are growth and enlargement. The 
agency which induces these motions and changes in the body is 
imputed by the philospher to a common force analogous to what 
1s possessed by amber and the lodestone. In earlier periods of 
life the triangular particles of the body are new, as being formed 
from fresh timber, and the frame is delicate. By the assimi- 
lating of new particles the individual grows. But when in 
course of time the inherent energy of the particles is relaxed, 
the ability to assimilate food becomes lessened, and the condition 
comes apace of advanced age. Eventuaily the bonds about the 
nervous system which hold fast the soul, are unloosed, and it is 
set free. The soul which has been thus liberated after the course 
of nature, flies away, delighted. But everything which is not 
contrary to nature is sweet. Soitis withdeath. When it occurs 
with diseases or by bodily injuries, it is painful and compulsory ; 
but when it comes with old age or according to nature, it is 
the easiest of all and comes rather with pleasure than with 
pain. 

In regard to the origin and nature of diseases, Plato is 
explicit in imputing them to the condition of the blood. He 
explains that as the flesh and tissues dissolve and effete sub- 
stances pass into the veins, and so work mischief to the blood 
itself. They become hostile to the constitution of the body; the 
dark part takes on an acid condition, bile is formed, and likewise 
acid and white phlegm. All these become active in the inducing 
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of disease. The blood not being replenished in the order of 
nature, but chiefly from these substances contrary to nature, 
a general disorder results. He discriminates between the sev- 
eral forms in which this is manifested, describing some of them 
as suppurative and capable of recovery, but others as liable to 
become gangrenous, and so as being more dangerous. The 
varieties of such complaints is innumerable. When the bone is 
involved, the ailments become more severe; and when the mar- 
row or nerve-structure is affected, the most unmanageable and 
fatal complaints are liable, the whole nature of the body going 
wrong. 

Plato also enumerates a third form of disorders as result- 
ing by the breath or gas in the body, by phlegm the effect of 
inflammation, and by bile. When the passages to the lungs are 
obstructed by mucus, the breath finding no proper egress in one 
direction, there is general disturbance, and painful diseases 
ensue, with copious sweating. In aggravated conditions tetanos 
a opisthotonos is induced. If the mucus or ‘‘ white phlegm’’ can 
be relieved by breathing, the result is less severe, but various 
forms of vitiligs and similar complaints may occur. When the 
head is affected, and the patient is assailed while awake, epilepsy 
is aresult. An acid and salt mucus induces ecatarrhal disorders, 
for which there are many names. 

In his explanation of inflammations, Plato seems to recog- 
nize the existence of the sympathetic or ganglionic nervous sys- 
tem, formerly little noticed by investigators. The bile is set 
down as the morbific agent, and when it is retained in the body it 
produces many inflammatory disorders. When mingled with 
the blood it disturbs the action of those fibres or nerves which 
are distributed into the blood to vivify it, giving it proper 
thinness and density. These fibres preserve the blood in proper 
condition by an innate principle of nature. The bile, which is 
in its nature old blood that has been changed into it by the 
dissolving of the flesh, first becomes condensed by this influence, 
and then in this condition produced chills and trembling inter- 
nally. If it is sufficiently inflammatory to overcome the influ- 
ence of the fibres of the ganglial system, it will make its way 
to the cerebro-spinal system, break the bonds of the soul and 
set it completely free. But in less violent conditions the bile 
is mastered by the energies of the body and expelled, or else 
is forced into the intestines to be driven out like a fugitive. In 
these procedures it causes diarrheas, dysentaries.and other 
forms of bowel complaint. But if the body is overheated, there 
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may be continued fever. When air is the cause, the fever is 
quotidian, prevailing every day; if it be water, the fever is ter- 
tian, intermitting alternate days; and if it fall under the classi- 
fication of earth, it is quartan, which is very hard to treat 
successfully. 

There is also disease of the soul or moral nature, the 
philosopher remarks, which originates from the manner of life 
of the body. ‘‘It must be admitted,’’ says he, ‘‘that unreason is 
the disease of the soul.* There are two forms of unreason; the 
one mad passion, and the other unteachableness. Any emotion 
which a person experiences, that induces either condition must 
be called disease. inordinate pleasures and pains are accord- 
ingly to be set down as most formidable maladies in the soul; for 
aman who is either overjoyous or, on the contrary, borne down 
by pain and suffering, and endeavors unreasonably to keep hold 
of the one and to escape from the other, can neither see nor 
hear anything aright, but through his disordered condition is 
hardly capable of exercising the reasoning faculty. The indi- 
vidual in whom the seed of life about the nervous system is 
present, abundant and overflowing, will naturally be correspond- 
ingly like a tree that is overladen with fruit. He will thereby 
suffer many severe pains and have many pleasures of his de- 
sires and the results incident to such things. He is tormented 
for most of his life by the greatest pleasures and pains of mind, 
and the soul being disordered and irrational through the body, 
he is commonly considered, not as diseased, but as purposely 
bad. But in truth excess in sexual delights frequently becomes 
a disease of the soul. Indeed, it may almost be positively de- 
clared that all cases of immoderateness and matters of reproach 
in any kind of pleasure whatever are not rightly blamed as 
being actions intentionally bad. For no one is purposely bad, 
but the bad person becomes bad through a certain evil habit of 
the body and an ill or neglected training in early life.’’ 

These, the philosopher insists are the real sources of much 
of the wrongdoing and depravity. Ill conditions of the body 
effect the psychic nature, and the unhealthy secretions in this 
way produce an infinite variety of disease. The vicious morals 
of cities, and discourse, both public and private, constitute to 
the same trouble; and no branches of learning are taught in 
early life, which might serve as remedies for much weighty 
ills. This state of things is to be ascribed to the planters rather 





*The soul as here mentioned, is considered in its composite nature, as subject to 
incidental calamities by reason of the intermixture of mortal qualities. 
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than to those in whom the evil is implanted, and to the instruct- 
ors rather than to those whom they have instructed. ‘‘ Never- 
theless,’’ the philosopher adds, ‘‘we ought to strive, by every 
way possible, by our mode of life, by disciplinary exercises and 
learning, to escape from vice and to choose the contrary excel- 
lence of character.’’ 


In respect to the care of the body and understanding, he 
remarks that it is far more fitting and right to take account 
of good things than of what are bad. Everything that is good 
is beautiful, but that which is beautiful is never unsymmetrie. 
No symmetry or want of symmetry is greater in respect to 
health and disease, and to moral worth and viciousness, than 
that of the soul itself in respect to the body. Comparing men- 
tal want of proportion with bodily, he remarks that when the 
moral nature is more powerful than the body it brings the whole 
interior constitution into disorder, and fills the body with dis- 
eases. When it is impetuous in the pursuit of learning and in- 
vestigation, it causes the body to waste away. When through 
love of dispute it employs itself with doctrines and conflicts in 
discourse, publicly and in private, it inflames the body and 
relaxes the tissues, causing rheums and ecatarrhs, which mislead 
physicians, inducing them to attribute the complaints to con- 
tradictory causes. 

When, on the other hand, the body is strong and superior 
to the soul in powers, and is connected with a small and feeble 
understanding, the disordered condition appears in a different 
form. There are by nature two forms of desire with human 
beings, one of food for the body and the other of intelligence 
for the sake of that which is most divine in us. When the body 
is thus dominant over the soul, it makes the rational part of the 
soul deaf, slow to learn and forgetful, and thus produces ignor- 
ance, which is the greatest disease. The remedy for this is for 
neither body or soul to act without the reciprocal co-operation 
of the other, this bringing about an equilibrium. He who de- 
votes himself to knowledge and literature should also engage 
in gymnastic exercises, and he who is careful of his body should 
also train his soul in the discipline of music and philosophy, if 
he would be symmetric in body and soul, and so beautiful and 
good. 


In regard to the preserving and restoring of health, the 
philosopher insists upon the maintaining of a proper equili- 
brium in the several parts of the body, as well as in the whole. 
For this purpose he gives the preference to active gymnastic 
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exercises, but commends easy riding as in a carriage or a ship. 
He draws a line almost prohibitory against cathartic medicine. 
Diseases, unless they are extremely dangerous, he declares, 
ought never to be irritated by medicines. Every form of malady 
has, like an animal, an allotted term of existence; and hence, if a 
disease is destroyed before the time, a worse malady is likely 
to take the place of the lighter one, and many such from out of 
few. On this account, he insists, we should, so far as we have 
leisure and opportunity, manage our sicknesses by diet and 
regimen, and avoid the risk of arousing a worse disorder by the 
administering of medicines. 

As has been set forth elsewhere, there are three forms of 
the soul distributed in a three-fold manner in the body, each 
with its peculiar activities. When any of these chances to be 
torpid and does not properly perform its peculiar functions it 
becomes debilitated. We should therefore require each of them 
to maintain its own activities to an equivalent extent with the 
others. 

In respect to the over-soul the philosopher is very definite, 
and we quote his language: ‘‘In respect to the supreme or 
divine part of the soul that is close to us, we must understand 
this, namely: That Deity gave to every one a daemon” or guard- 
ian divinity; and we positively declare that this has its abode 
upon the summit of the body, and that, as we are not an earthly 
planting but heavenly, its office is to take us from the earth to 
the kindred in heaven. For we, asserting things that are most 
true, affirm positively that the divinity, making our head and 
root dependent from that source from which the soul had its 
first origin, directs the whole body aright. 

With the individual, therefore, who has been busy in the 
matter of desire, or of rivalship, all his notions will necessarily 
be of a mortal character, and he, likewise, from not endeavor- 
ing to become better will of necessity himself be mortal, as far 
as this is possible. He, however, who has been earnest in the 
love of knowledge and matters of genuine intelligence, and who 
has been thoroughly disciplined to contemplate the things which 
are immortal and divine, if he attains to truth, must of neces- 
sity be assuredly all immortal so far as human nature can 
partake of immortality, leaving nothing neglected. Hence as 
he is always ministering to the divine part of his being, and has 
the demon that dwells in him well recognized according to the 
proper order, he is truly blessed.’’ 





*MAENANDER: ‘‘The mind (nous) is our daemon.’’ 
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The philosopher prescribes accordingly one mode of minis- 
tration to the three departments of our psychic being, the giving 
to each its proper care and activity. The reflective faculties 
should be employed in contemplation of the universe, its order 
and harmonies. Thus we will become assimilated to the same 
order, and attain the best life which the divine beings have estab- 
lished for mankind, both for the future and for present time. 

He then proceeds to explain the production of lower races. 
Men who have been cowards and such as have lived unworthily, 
he supposes are changed into women, in the second nativity. 
An ensouled substance was added to the nervous structure of 
each sex imparting to each sex the corresponding desire for pro- 
creation. Next came the birds. These were fashioned from 
men who were not vicious, but were inquisitive about matters 
above them, yet conceiving that the strongest evidence respect- 
ing them was to be obtained through the sight and other senses. 
The race of wild animals was generated from men who had no 
regard for the pursuit of wisdom, and never sought to know 
of the universe and its maker, but followed the lead of those 
parts of the soul that belong to the breast. Owing to their 
peculiar pursuits they became quadruped and many-footed, as 
being attracted toward the earth. The most destitute of ration- 
ality were created without feet, so that they only crawl upon 
the earth. The fourth class live in the water. These races are 
referred to men the most unthinking and illiterate, but having a 
soul which was made impure by the worst forms of transgres- 
sion. 

‘‘After this manner, both heretofore and now,’’ remarks 
the philosopher, ‘‘do all living beings change rank with each 
other, passing in this manner through the casting away or by 
the gaining of high intellectuality or want of it.’’ 

Under this form of speech are set forth the degradation 
and exaltation of human nature. For we may not suppose that 
this description is to be taken literally. It should be considered 
as a figurative delineation illustrating how men are liable to 
debase their moral nature till they develop a character and dis- 
position like one or other of the lower orders of being, as well 
as an encouraging assurance that by putting away the things 
that degrade our nature they may attain to higher life both in 
the moral nature and quality of soul. 

It will be observed that when Plato speaks of the soul as a 
whole, he insists upon its dignity and claim to reverence. 
‘‘For,’’ says he, ‘‘a man’s soul is the most divine of all his 
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possessions, as being most his own. It is our duty to honor it 
in the second rank next after the gods.’’ ‘‘It is among the first 
of substances, and before all.’’ ‘‘The same souls will remain 
forever, for their number will never become less, nor will it 
become greater.’’ 

When, however, he is describing the soul as it exists here 
in the world, he explains that it is a complex substance. There 
is the divine principle, intellectible, moving itself by its own will 
and energy, having its being in the eternal region with other 
essences of like nature. It is, however, allied to the body by an 
occult attraction which the philosopher represented as a descent 
into physical conditions. This is described by Plato as a ming- 
ling of this immortal principle with a mortal kind of soul which 
belonged only to the body. While, therefore, the one is ra- 
tional and intellectible, the other is described as irrational and 
unintelligent. The two natures are nevertheless, kept as distinct 
as is well possible. The former is established in the head, the 
other is diffused through the body. In this discourse the dis- 
tinctions are more explicit. The noetic or divine soul is en- 
throned in the head and brain, undivided and immovable, but the 
mortal soul is described in a twofold aspect. The passionate 
and emotional nature is assigned to an abode in the breast and 
about the heart, which has thus come to be considered as its 
representative. The sensual and appetitive part, the seat of 
longing for corporeal delights, is located at the liver and in the 
region below the diaphragm. As, however, the three are com- 
mingled in one personality, the allusions which are made to its 
passions and disorders, derive their point from the infirmities 
incident to such a union of diverse qualities. In short, the soul 
is considered as divine or mortal and fallible, according as it 
is contemplated on the higher or lower plane of its existence. 

The Timaios has been diversely explained from the very out- 
set, even by the teachers of the Academy. Literary produc- 
tions in former times often blended myth and philosophy with 
material primarily of an historic or scientific quality. The dra- 
matic compositions exhibited this peculiarity. They were re- 
garded as of a religious character, and the theatre was a temple. 
Indeed, religious services are largely dramatic. Plato had been 
a choregos, or leader of the chorus, and he began his literary 
career as a writer of such compositions. Somewhat of it is in- 
hered in his philosophic productions, and in the Phaedros the 
discourse is described as being after the style of a dithyramb or 
religious poem. 
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The more complete tragedies were threefold, the plot being 
thus continued in new aspects from first to last. Plato appears 
to have written a portion of the Dialogues with reference to 
such a triangular arrangement. The Zimaios was first in a 
Trilogy, with the Kritias following in due order, and the Her- 
mokrates in contemplation as the conclusion. The death of the 
philosopher arrested the completing of this purpose. 


As a poetic history of the universe and human creation, the 
dialogue is to be regarded. It need not be scrutinized too 
closely in regard to explicit statement. The author has been 
eareful to put us on our guard by remarking that many of the 
descriptions are suggestive only, or are only made according to 
the common opinion. In fact, he is eclectic, and contents him- 
self with selecting the theories of other philosophers modifying 
them to harmonize with his own views. He has prefaced it with 
the sublime expression: ‘‘To discover the maker and father 
of this universe, and his work, and when found, to tell it to 
everybody, is impossible.’’ The universe is understood to in- 
elude everything within the circuit of the sky, the earth being the 
centre. It is imaged according to a model existing eternally in 
the Supreme Mind. Not, however, as a work of art, but as an 
outbirth, the sole-ly begotten—a living being, with ‘‘mind in 
soul and soul in body,’’ self-sufficient, a blessed divine one. The 
soul of the universe pervades every object, clear to the orbit of 
the furthest planet, and from the psychic substance duly tem- 
pered the souls of human beings have their origin. This ac- 
count, however, suggests the caution of Plutarch. ‘‘We are not 
to make use of mythic narratives as though they were doctrinal 
throughout,’’ is his injunction. When Plato tells of souls that 
become degraded so as to be born anew in bodies of inferior 
creatures, we are only to understand that brutal and irrational 
persons are virtually such creatures as they resemble in char- 
acter. 

Instead of the dogma that all was created from nothing 
or nothingness, the something which we eall ‘‘matter’’ or the 
mother-principle, is described as already at hand, perhaps as we 
might suppose, eternally in process of ‘‘becoming,’’ or being 
generated from the eternal substance. Together with the uni- 
verse appeared Time, the movable and ever-changing likeness 
of the ever-being. Then came others, the planets, revered as 
the visible divinities of the sky, and stars equal in number to 
the array of human souls. Each soul born or to be born on 
the earth, has for its homestead a star in the firmament. 
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The physical theory recognizes fire or caloric, earth, air 
and water as ‘‘bodies’’ or constituents or ‘‘elements,’’ as we 
now term them, of the various objects in the world of matter. 
They were first evoked from chaos by the Demiurgos, and of 
them duly wrought together all things were formed. Follow- 
ing the analogy of all production in which everything is three- 
fold, it is assumed that each of the four-elementary constit- 
uents is made up of particles infinitely small, and triangles in 
figure, the mental concept of Divinity being thus impressed upon 
the copy. 

Thus throughout the whole from highest to last the principle 
is uniform, and Plato eloquently declares it in these words: 
‘‘The universe receives and is full of living beings, mortal and 
immortal, and so has been formed a living being palpable to 
light and sense, containing things visible—a divinity palpable 
to the senses, the likeness of the Intellectible, the greatest, best, 
most beautiful and most perfect—that is, the one only-begotten 
universe. ”’ 


The End. 





In tnis God’s-world, with its wild-whirling eddies and mad 
foam-oceans, where men and nations perish as if without law, 
and judgment for an unjust thing is sternly delayed, dost thou 
think that there is therefore no justice? It is what the fool 
hath said in his heart. It is what the wise, in all times, were 
wise because they denied, and knew forever not to be. I tell 
thee again, there is nothing else but justice. One strong thing 
I find here below: the just thing, the true thing. 





For though fierce travails, though wide seas and roaring gulfs 
lie before us, is it not something if a Loadstar, in the eternal 
sky, do once more disclose itself; an everlasting light, shining 
through all cloud tempests and roaring billows, ever as we 
emerge from the trough of the sea: the blessed beacon, far off 
on the edge of far horizons, towards which we are to steer in- 
cessantly for life? 


—Thomas Carlyle, ‘‘ Past and Present.’’ 





TARTAROS TRANSFORMED, 
OR 
HeLtL Now WHOLESOME. 
THE Outp Mane New, 
SaTan’s SEaT IN Later TIME. 


By MERLIN. 


ATER advices from below tell of the grand revolution 
which science has made in the great stronghold of 


theology. The discovery comes from a disembodied en- 

tity. A gentleman of eminent character and culture 
had passed from this world to the majority. He found himself 
in the Celestial Paradise, and surrounded by angels and re- 
deemed souls. His delight cannot be adequately expressed. 
To be delivered from the blandishments and temptations of the 
earth, and admitted to the society of the blessed had more than 
satisfied his warmest hopes, and he was eloquent in praises of 
all that he saw and heard, and of the Power above all. 

But one qualification was present to his joy. He had been 
on familiar and cordial terms with many, whom he now missed 
from the celestial chorus. Some desire of the old intimacies re- 
mained, and he resolved to ask permission to visit them in the 
dark abode. Consent was obtained, and with somewhat of sad 
foreboding he made his way to Hell. He found his friends 
there in full force and all seemed to be in the best of spirits. 
They conversed freely together. At his request he was con- 
ducted over the realm of Inferno. His pleasure with all that 
he saw and heard was exquisite, and the society of old-time 
friends left little to be desired. But he was inquisitive to know 
all. He asked accordingly to see the lake which had been re- 
garded as the characteristic feature of that domain. His friends 
lost no time in conducting him to the place. It was a broad ex- 
panse of water, cool and sweet, and the margin abounded with 
vegetation and beautiful blossoms. 
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‘‘This cannot be the lake of the lower region,’’ he pro- 
tested, ‘‘I have always heard and read of it as being of fire fed 
with fetid brimstone.’’ 

‘‘It was so formerly,’’ replied his informants, ‘‘but of the 
later years, all the scientists have been assigned to this region, 
and they set to work to renovate the place. Such was their 
success that they converted the whole territory into a paradise 
delightful to inhabit, and instead of a lake baleful and odious 
with its pestiferous heat and other unwholesome and disgust- 
ing qualities, we have now a cool and salubrious inland sea, 
abounding with everything conducing to health and enjoyment. 
Those dwelling here are unanimous in testifying to the happy 
change.’’ 





All work, even cotton-spinning, is noble; work is alone noble: 
be that here said and asserted once more. And in like manner, 
too, all dignity is painful; a life of ease is nut for any man, nor 
for any god. 





Formulas too, as we call them, have a reality in Human Life. 
They are real as the very skin and muscular tissue of a Man’s 
Life; and a most blessed indispensable thing, so long as they 
have vitality withal, and are living skin and tissue. . . Foam 
itself, and this is worth thinking of, can harden into an oyster- 


shell; all living objects do by necessity form to themselves a 
skin. 





We construct our theory of Human Duties, not on any Great- 
est-Nobleness Principle, never so mistaken; no, but on a Great- 
est-Happiness Principle. 


—Thomas Carlyle, ‘‘Past and Present.’’ 








THE SECRET OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


By Kennetu Syivan Gurupriz, A.M., Pa.D., M.D. 


V.—Str. JoHn’s MIRACLES. 


T is a comfort to a writer, especially if it be his lot to 
have to uncover some too obvious things (because he 
would naturally be accused of doing it with malice 
prepense), to be able to point to some other person 

as having before him suggested the matter. So let the reader 
find in Dr. Lewis Jane’s “Studies in Christianity’’ that there 
are just ten miracles, and representative ones, in St. John’s 
Gospel, as follows: 

1. Turning water into wine, at Cana (ii,3-11). 


2. Prescience at well at Sychar (iv,7-26, 39-42). (The latter verses show it 
was considered a miracle). 


Healing sickness of son of nobleman (iv,46-54). 

Impotence of man at Bethesda (v,2-9). 

Feeding the five thousand (vi,5-14). 

Stilling winds, and walking the waves (vi,16-21). 

Blindness of man at Siloam (ix,1-7). 

Resurrection of Lazarus (xi,1- 46). 

Resurrection: sign of raising body in three days (1i1,18-22; xx,11-18). 
0. Draught of fish (xxi,l-11). 


As there are in St. John’s Gospel no beatitudes, woes, Lord’s 
prayer, or parables, it will not be possible to find any corre- 
spondences of that kind there. But the sabbath question arises 
here also. 

1. Healing of the impotent man at Bethesda (v,9-16). 

2. Teaching about the Sabbath (vii,21-24). 

3. Healing of the blind man at Siloam (ix,14-16). 

4. So there are two healing incidents, or three Sabbath occurrences; and al- 
though the other gospels simply imply that Jesus was in the tomb during the Sab- 


bath, Luke (xxiii,56) states that he rested on the Sabbath day, while John makes 
quite a little point about that Sabbath being an high day (John xix,31), making ia 


all four Sabbath occurrences. 

While the other Gospels represent Jesus’s ministry as only 
one year long, St. John makes three years of it, during which 
time he came up to the temple four times (remaining in Jeru- 
salem between the feasts of tabernacles and dedication), as 
follows: 


First passover, cleansing of the temple (ii,13; iii,21). 
Second passover (v,14). 

Feasts of Tabernacles (vii,2,14) ; Dedication, (x,22,23). 
Last passover (xii,1-20, sq.) 
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It would not be difficult to represent this successive pre- 
sentation of his body in the temple as a series of progressive 
soul initiations in divine mysteries; at least there must have 
been in his life four sacred experiences (one of them prolonged) 
which he must never have forgotten; and which, because of their 
change from the other synoptics must have been prominently 
in the writer’s mind. 


Moreover, the account given of the Last Supper, chapters 
Xlii-xvii, consists of twice ten subjects, as follows: the first ten 
being divided into four and six respectively (according to the 
King James Version summary). 

I.— 1. Washing the disciples’ feet (xiii,1-17). 
Pointing out of Judas (xiii,18-30). 
Command to love one another (xiii,31-35). 
Warning of Peter (xi1i,36-38). 
Comfort of hope of Heaven (xiv,1-5). 
Confession of being truth, way, and life (xiv,6-12). 
Prayers in his name are effectual (xiv,13-14). 
Asks obedience (xiv,15). 
Promises the comforter (xiv,16-27). 
10. Leaves his peace with them (xiv,28-31). 


This section closes with ‘‘ Arise, let us go henee.”’ 


The next section, probably spoken on road to the brook 
Kedron, is divided as follows: 
Parable of the vine (xv,1-17). 
Hatred of the world (xv,18-25). 
About the comforter (xv,26; xvi,22). 
Prayers in his name are effectual (xvi,23-32). 
Promise of peace (xvi,33). 
Prayer to Father for glorification (xvii,1-6). 
Prayer for preservation of Apostles (xvii,7-10). 
In unity (xvii,11-16). 
In truth (xvii,17-19). 
For their glorification (xvii,20-26). 


Of course it will be said that although these are the tra- 
ditional divisions, that different analyses could be made; so that, 
without attempting to claim for all this more than curiousness, 
it may be no more than pointed out that the incidents of the 


Passion and Resurrection also are divisible into two groups of 
ten, as follows: 
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Betrayal at Gethsemane (xviii,l-11). 
Taking away (xviii,12-14). 

Peter’s denial (xviii,15-18). 

Caiaphas’s examination (xviii,19-27). 
Pilate’s examination (xvili,28-40). 
Scourging, crowning, and beating (xix,1-3). 
Pilate delivers him up (xix,4-22). 

Cast lots for his garments (xix,23-25). 
Commends mother to John (xix,26,27). 

The death (xix,28-30). 
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II. Tue ReEsvrRREcTION AND ASCENSION. 


Piercing of side (xix,31-37). 

Burial by Joseph of Arimathea (xix,38-42). 

Mary comes to sepulchre (xx,1,2 

So do Peter and John (xx,3-10). 

Jesus appears to Mary Magdalen (xx,11-18). 

Appears to disciples (xx,19,23). 

Rebukes Thomas (xx,24-29). 

Appearance at Sea of Tiberias, and dining (xxi,l-14). 
Exhorting to Peter to feed the ’sheep (xxi,15-19). 
Promise to John (xxi,20-25). 


Moreover, the special teachings of Jesus might be summar- 
ized under four heads : 

Regeneration, Nicodemus (iii,1-13). 
Himself the bread of Heaven (vi,30-41). 
Parable of the good shepherd (x,1-18). 
Parable of the vine (xv,1-17). 

No doubt more general analogies and correspondences 
could be discovered; but let these few most important ones 
suffice to show that the Kingdom of God was a tenfold teaching, 
with varying subdivisions, of four and six. 
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Vil. ComPparRIson. 


The modern student will immediately ask, which of these 
two, the Kingdom of Heaven and the Kingdom of (od, is the 
most ancient and original mystery order? On the face of the 
matter, it would appear that the Kingdom of God were; because 
it is mentioned in the most certainly ancient New Testament 
books (Pauline Epistles and Mark) and because the Kingdom 
of Heaven, on examination, betrays so artificial a structure, as 
we saw. 

But when we inquire how much more authentic or original 
the Kingdom of God may be than the Kingdom of Heaven, we 
are at a loss. Probably the latter arose at a time when the 
vague, or more closely guarded Kingdom of God was more sys- 
tematized into degrees or steps, and better described, and vul- 
garized to some extent, and the former to the time when the 
mystic reality underlying the term, Kingdom of God, was not 
so systematized, or clearly vulgarized. But this chronological 
hypothesis—that the Kingdom of Heaven was posterior to the 
Kingdom of God would revolutionize too many notions to be 
tenable with any degree of reason without the establishing of 
many critical views till now uncertain; this would imply, for 
instance, that the Gospel of Matthew was later than that of 


John, although the earlier date of the Pauline writings would 
by all be granted. 
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It would be therefore better, provisionally, not to attempt 
any chronological hypotheses; either to suppose that the King- 
dom of Heaven was a Jewish (Essenian) systematic working 
out of the more unsystematic Hellenistic notion of the Kingdom 
of God (as handed down from the original Christian Jewish 
nation), parallel and contemporaneous with the other (and the 
indications that Matthew’s Gospel was originally a Hebrew 
one and the indications that Matthew’s Gospel was originally a 
Hebrew one might support this view), or, quite simply, assum- 
ing still less, that the carefully worked out scheme of the King- 
dom of Heaven was a special, individual elaboration of the more 
general and more historic, authoritative notion of the Kingdom 
of God, which was perhaps either never accurately systematized 
or perhaps never purposely systematically divulged as the order 
of the Kingdom of the Heavens. This, however, the reader 
must decide for himself. 

Let it be sufficient to have shown that, in a vague way, the 
Kingdom of God must have been some sort of a mystic order; 
that the number ten was intimately associated with it; and this 
will be found thoroughly established in the writings of Clement 
of Alexandria, a Christian teacher of universal authority who 
lived and flourished 150-217 A. D. 


VII. Pavture Drvisions. 


The mystic order of the Kingdom of Heaven had ten de- 
grees, and the consistent scheme of these degrees indicated that 
each of them had a definite meaning. Not so the mystic order 
of the Kingdom of God. True, St. Luke had a certain corre- 
spondence between beatitudes, woes, and miracles. But St. 
John gives the tenfold division without the detailed information 
about the several degrees. Neither does St. Paul, but it is 
susceptible of demonstration that the latter had the habit, pur- 
posive or not, of thinking in certain numbers—four, seven and 
ten. In the course of his epistles, for instance, a cursory glance 
reveals that he thinks in tens about forty-six times, and in sevens 
about fourteen times. He also thinks frequently in fours, as in 
Romans (xiii,7) where he mentions tribute, custom, honor, and 
fear. In 2 Cor. iv,8,9, he speaks of being troubled, perplexed 
persecuted, cast down; and 2 Cor. xiii,l11, of being perfect, of 
good comfort, of one mind, and of living in peace. 

Eight times he gives lists of various kinds of sins. Romans 
1,29-32, consists of 27 divisions, one group of ten sins beginning 
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with unrighteousness, another group of ten beginning with whis- 
perers, and the group of seven beginning with without natural 
affection. There is a group of just ten sins in 1 Cor. vi,9,10, 
beginning with fornicators, another in Col. iii,5, also beginning 
with fornicators, one in 2 Cor. xii,20,21, beginning with debates, 
in 2Tim.1i,1,one group of ten beginning with self-lovers, another 
with false accusers. In 1 Tim. i,9,10, there is another group of 
ten beginning with lawless and disobedient, and in Gal. v,19, a 
group of ten beginning with adultery, and a group of seven be- 
ginning with strife. Moreover, the prophecy quoted in Romans 
11,10-18 has exactly two groups of seven, one beginning with 
there is none righteous, and the other with tongues have used 
deceit. It is certainly worthy of notice that whenever St. Paul 
writes out a catalogue of sins it is everywhere in tens or sevens. 


But this same state of affairs obtains in all other matters 
also, and it would be easy to convince the reader by giving all 
the divisions at length; but space forbidding, the reader may 
convince himself by consulting the Epistles of St. Paul him- 
self, as follows (reversing some of the groups so as to put the 
most important topics last). 


Romans xii,9 to end. Three sets of ten, beginning respectively with love with- 
out dissimilation, continuing instant in prayer, be not wise in your own conceits, 
following another group of ten (Romans xii,5-8): 1, mercy; 2, cheerfully; 3, ruling; 
4, diligently; 5, giving; 6, simplicity; 7, exhorting; 8, teaching; 9, ministry; 10, 
prophecy. 

Romans ii,8-10. A group of seven sins beginning with contentions and ending 
with anguish, and closing with three rewards, glory, honor, peace. 

Romans v,1-5. A group of ten: 1, justified by faith; 2, peace; 3, grace; 4, hope 
of glory; 5, tribulation; 6, patience; 7, experience; 8, hope; 9, assurance; 10, 
adoption. 

Romans xiii,12-14: 1, night is far spent, day at hand; 2, cast off works of dark- 
ness; 3, put on armor of light; 4, walk honestly; 5, not rioting; 6, drunkenness; 7, 
chambering; 8, wantonness; 9, strife; 10, envying. 

Romans viii,28-30: 1, love God; 2, called purposely; 3, foreknow; 4, predes- 
tinate; 5, called; 6, justified; 7, glorified. 

Romans viii,38,39: 1, death; 2, life; 3, angels; 4, principalities; 5, powers; 6, 
things present; 7, things to come; 8, height; 9 depth; 10, any creature. 

1. Cor. iii,21-23: 1, Paul; 2, Cephas; 3, Apollos; 4, World; 5, life and death; 
6, things present; 7, things to come; 8, yours; 9, Christ’s; 10, God’s. 


The last two groups are specially interesting as they have 
both of them in 6th and 7th places the same words, showing that 
St. Paul was not writing at hap-hazard, but either remembered 
what he had written before, or was working according to some 
plan. 

1 Cor. xii,7-10: 1, to all, manifestation; 2, to one, word of wisdom; 3, word of 
knowledge; 4, faith; 5, gifts of healing; 6, working of miracles; 7, prophecy; 8, 
discerning of spirits; 9, divers tongues; 10, interpretation of tongues. 

1 Cor. xii,28-31: 1, gifts; 2, interpretation of tongues; 3, diversities of tongues; 


4, governments; 5, helps; 6, gifts of healing; 7, miracles; 8, teachers; 9, prophets; 
10, apostles. 
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So St. Paul tells of his sufferings much in the same order as St. Matthew, in 
the parable of the sheep and goats gives the seven works of charity: 

1 Cor. iv,11-13: 1, hunger; 2, thirst; 3, nakedness; 4, buffeting; 5, homeless- 
ness; 6, labor; 7, reviling; 8, persecution; 9, defamation; 10, offscouring. 

In the corresponding account of persecutions (2 Cor. vi,4,5) the same tenfold- 
ness obtains, but the order seems different: 1, fastings; 2, watchings; 3, labors; 
4, tumults; 5, imprisonment; 6, stripes; 7, distresses; 8, necessities; 9, afflictions; 
10, patience. This is followed by a group of ten, and one of seven: 

I. 1, pureness; 2, knowledge; 3, longsuffering; 4, kindness; 5, Holy Ghost; 
6, love unfeigned; 7, word of truth; 8, power of God; 9, armor of righteousness; 
10, honor and good report. 

II. 1, true-deceivers; 2, known-unknown; 3, living-die; 4, not killed-chastened ; 
5, rejoicing-sorrowful; 6, rich-poor; 7, nothing-all things. 

The famous chapter on love (1 Cor. xiii) is constructed in a like manner: 

1, body to be burned; 2, bestow goods to feed poor; 3, have not charity; 4, faith; 
5, knowledge; 6, mysteries; 7, prophecy; 8, sounding brass, tinkling cymbal; 9, speak 
with tongues of angels; 10, speak with tongues of men. 

The positive aspect of charity is also in a group of ten, as folows: 

1, suffereth long, is kind; 2, envieth not; 3, vaunteth not, is not puffed up; 4, 
behave unseemly; 5, seeketh not her own, is not provoked, thinketh no evil; 6, re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but in truth; 7, beareth all things; 8, believeth all things; 
9, hopeth all things; 10, endureth all things. 

The famous chapter on the resurrection (1 Cor. xv) is also constructed thus 
(v,41 sqq.): 

1, Flesh not same flesh; 2, flesh of men; 3, flesh of beasts; 4, flesh of fishes; 
5, flesh of birds; 6, celestial bodies; 7, terrestrial bodies; 8, glory of sun; 9, glory 
of moon; 10, glory of star. 

The same arrangement appears everywhere else: 2 Cor. vii,l1: 

1, self-same thing; 2, godly sorrow; 3, carefulness; 4, clearing; 5, indignation; 
6, fear; 7, vehement desire; 8, zeal; 9, revenge; 10, clear approval. 

2 Cor. viil,7: 1, abound in all; 2, faith; 3, utterance; 4, knowledge; 5, dili- 
gence; 6, love; 7, grace. 

2 Cor. xi,21-23: 1, concerning reproach as weak; 2, bold also; 3, Hebrew; 4, 
Israelite; 5, seed of Abraham; 6, ministers of Christ; 7, in labors abundant; 8, in 
stripes above measure; 9, in prisons more frequent; 10, in deaths oft. 

Gal. v,22-23: 1, spirit; 2, love; 3, joy; 4, peace; 5, long-suffering; 6, gentleness; 
7, goodness; 8, faith; 9, meekness; 10, temperance. 

Eph, i,21-23: 1, church; 2, all things; 3, future names; 4, present names; 5, 
dominion; 6, might; 7, power; 8, principality; 9, Christ; 10, God. 

Eph. iv,11-13: 1, apostles; 2, prophets; 3, evangelists; 4, pastors and teachers; 
0, perfecting of saints; 6, work of ministry; 7, edifying of Christ’s body; 8, unity 
of faith; 9, knowledge; 10, perfect man. 

Eph. v,3-5: 1, fornication; 2, uncleanness; 3, covetousness; 4, filthiness; 5, fool- 
ish talking; 6, jesting; 7, not convenient. 1, whoremongers; 2, unclean persons; 3, 
covetous man; 4, idolater; 5, have no inheritance; 6, kingdom of Christ; 7, of God. 

Eph. 11i,16-19: 1, strengthened with might; 2, Christ dwell in heart by faith; 
3, rooted and grounded in love; 4, able to comprehend with saints; 5, breadth; 6, 


i 7, depth; 8, height; 9, know the love of Christ; 10, filled with the fulness 
of God. 

Eph. vi,10-12: 1, strong in the Lord; 2, in the power of his might; 3, put on 
whole armor of God; 4, able to stand against his wiles; 5, for we wrestle; 6, not 
against flesh and blood; 7, but principalities; 8, powers; 9, rulers of darkness; 10, 
spiritual wickedness. 


Eph. vi,14-18: 1, stand; 2, loins girt with truth; 3, breast-plate of righteous- 
ness; 4, feet shod; 5, shield of faith; 6, helmet of salvation; 7, sword of spirit; 8, 
prayer; 9, watching; 10, perseverance. 

Phil. iv,6-8: 1, brethren; 2, true; 3, honest; 4, just; 5, pure; 6, lovely; 7, good 
report; 8, virtue; 9, praise; 10, thank. 

Col. i,12-17: things in, 1, heaven; 2, earth; 3, visible; 4, invisible; 5, thrones; 
6, dominions; 7, principalities; 8, powers; 9, Son; 10, Father. 

Col. iii,11: 1, Greek; 2, Jew; 3, circumcision; 4, uncircumcision; 5, barbarian; 
6, Scythian; 7, bond; 8, free; 9, Christ; 10, all. 

Col. iii,12-15: 1, mercies; 2, kindness; 3, humbleness; 4, meekness; 5, long- 
suffering; 6, forbearing; 7, charity; 8, perfectness; 9, peace; 10, thankful. 
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1 Thess. iv,3-8: 1, will of God, sanctification; 2, abstain from fornication; 3, 
possess his vessel; 4, not in lust of concupiscence; 5, even as gentiles; 6, not de- 
frauding brother; 7, Lord is avenger; 8, as forwarned you; 9, God called to holi- 
ness; 10, must not despise God. 

1 Thess. v,14-23: Two groups of ten, the first beginning with warn unruly, the 
second, with quench not spirit. 

1 Tim. vi,11,12: 1, flee evil; 2, righteousness; 3, godliness; 4, faith; 5, love; 
6, patience; 7, meekness; 8, fight for eternal life; 9, called; 10, professed. 

2 Tim. ii,22-26: two groups of seven, the first beginning with flee youthful lusts, 
the second, with servant of the Lord must not strive. 

2 Tim. iv,6-8: 1, ready to be offered; 2, time of departure at hand; 3, fought a 
good fight; 4, finished my course; 5, kept the faith; 6, laid up a crown for me, 
and 7, for all. 


Heb. xi,33: two groups of ten, one beginning with subdued kingdoms, and the 
second, with tortured (down to 10th, destitute, afflicted, tormented). 

Heb. xii,12: 1, therefore being compassed about with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses; 2, lay aside every weight; 3, sin that doth so easily beset us; 4, run race 
set before us; 5, looking unto Jesus; 6, author and finisher of our faith; 7, who for 
joy set before him; 8, endureth the cross; 9, despising the shame; 10, set down 
at the right hand of the throne of God. 


Taking a rapid glance at all so far seen, :t would seem as 
if St. Paul was either in the habit of thinking in sevens and tens, 
or always by chance wrote so as that what he wrote could be 
exactly divided. If it is permissible to make a deduction from 
the many differing schemes here given, the following would 
seem to be an average hierarchy of existence according to St. 
Paul. 

1. Individual righteous man; 2, thrones; 3, dominions; 4, 
principalities; 5, powers; 6, things present; 7, things to come; 
8, collective man; 9, Christ; 10, God. 


VIII. Sr. Pavuu’s Mystertss. 


In the beginning of this paper it was shown how St. Paul’s 
views of the Kingdom of God constituted a mystery order. It 
has now been shown that although he does not everywhere give 
one definite degree scheme, he always (by chance we are willing 
to say) thought in seven or tens; and this might not be of so 
great a significance did not St. Matthew, St. Luke, and St. 
Clement of Alexandria do likewise. It now remains to show 
that, whatever the reader may think of it, at least St. Paul him- 
self thought he was dispensing (1) separate individual mysteries, 
vulgarizing them; and (2) that there was a mystery order, kept 
secret from the beginning of the world, which he was assisting 
to vulgarize (having first been vulgarized by Jesus—see what 
he says about the parable of the sower, Matt. xiii,10-23). 

I. The following passages show that Paul at least thought 
he was from time to time vulgarizing single truths which he 
considered a mystery, a part of mystery teachings, therefore. 
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Romans xi,25: I would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant of this mystery 
(the graffing in of the gentiles). 

1 Cor. xiii,2: And though I understand all mysteries. 

1 Cor. xiv,2: Howbeit in the spirit he speaketh mysteries. 

1 Cor. xv,51: Behold, I show you a mystery: we shall not all sleep, but we shall 
be changed. 

Eph. 1,9: Having made known unto us the mystery of his will. 


Eph. v,32: This is a great mystery, but 1 speak concerning Christ and the 
church. 


2 Thess. 11,7: For the mystery of iniquity doth already work. 


But St. Paul was convinced that the function of the then 
Christian movement was greater than individual preaching; he 
thought that there was a secret wisdom kept within a mystery 
order since the beginning of the world which et that time, be- 
cause of the inscrutable counsel of God, was being revealed to 
all, who wished to be anointed by the Holy Ghost, the anointed 
Jesus being the first preacher thereof. This Kingdom of God 
mentioned above was only this vulgarization of mysteries into 
which he invited not only the Jews, but all the Gentiles, that any 
who wished might share in this universal wisdom religion—the 
wisdom about God, Theo-sophia. It is Paul who says, we speak 
wisdom among them who are initiated or perfect. 


Romans xvi,25: Now to him that is of power to stablish you according to my 
gospel, and the preaching of Jesus Christ, according to the revelation of the mystery, 
which was kept secret since the world began. 

1 Cor. ii,6-10: Howbeit we speak wisdom among them that are perfect: yet 
not the wisdom of this world, nor of the princes of this world, that come to nought. 
But we speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, even the hidden wisdom, which God 
ordained before the world unto our glory. But as it is written, eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him. But God hath revealed them unto us by his 
spirit for the spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. 

1 Cor. iv,l: Let a man so account of us, as of the ministers of Christ, and 
stewards of the mysteries of God. 


Eph. 11i1,2-10: If ye have heard of the dispensation of the grace of God which 
is given me to youward. How that by revelation he made known unto me the mystery 
(as 1 wrote afore in few words: Whereby, when ye read, ye may understand my 
knowledge in the mystery of Christ). Which in other ages was not made known 
unto the sons of men, as it is now revealed unto his holy apostles and prophets by 
the Spirit. That the Gentiles should be fellow heirs, and of the same body, and par- 
takers of his summons in Christ by the gospel. And to make all men see what is the 
fellowship of the mystery, which from the beginning of the world hath been hid in 
God, who created all the things by anointed Jesus: To the intent that now unto the 
principalities and powers in heavenly places might be known by the church the mani- 
fold wisdom of God. 


Eph. vi.19,20: And for me, that utterance may be given unto me, that I may 
open my mouth boldly, to make known the mystery of the gospel. For which I am 
an ambassador in bonds; that therein I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak. 


Col. i1,25-28: Whereof I am made a minister, according to the dispensation of 
God which is given to me for you, to fulfill the word of God: even the mystery which 
hath been hid from ages and from generations, but now is made manifest to his 
Saints: ‘To whom God would make known what is the riches of the glory of this 
mystery among the Gentiles; which is Christ in you, the hope of glory: Whom we 
preach, warning every man, and teaching every man in all wisdom; that we may 
present every man perfect in Christ Jesus. 
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Col. ii,2,3: That their hearts might be comforted, being knit together in love, 
and unto all riches of the full assurance of understanding, to the acknowledgement 
of the mystery of God, and of the Father, and of Christ. In whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 

Col. iv,3: Withal praying also for us, that God would open unto us a door of 
utterance, to speak the mystery of Christ, for which I am also in bonds. 

1 Tim. iii,9,16: Holding the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience. And 
without controversy great is the mystery of godliness: God was manifest in the 
flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in 
the world, received up into glory. 


(The End.) 





INITIATION. 
By TownsEenp ALLEN. 


When thou can’st see beneath the outer seeming 

The causes which to all effects give birth; 

When thou can’st feel in warmth of sunlight streaming 
The love of God encircling all the earth; 

Then know thyself initiate in the mysteries 

The wise men of the east count greatest worth. 





LEVERAGE. 
By TownsEnp ALLEN. 


Why lift the heavy burden all alone? 

Beneath thy foot there lies a solid stone; 

That stone upon the earth leans safe and strong, 
A lever place—thy load shall turn to song. 


O soul, so tired, with life’s hard burdens pressed, 
Sink down and let thy heart take needed rest; 
‘Why should’st thou bear thy weight of care alone? 
Beneath is one who said: ‘‘I am the stone.’’ 





ry A 





RABIA. 
a 


A pious friend one day of Rabia asked 
How she had learnt the truth of Alla wholly; 
By what instructions was her memory tasked— 
How was her heart estranged from this world’s folly? 


She answered: ‘‘Thou who knowest God in parts, 
Thy spirit’s moods and processes ean tell; 

I only know that in my heart of hearts, 
I have despised myself and loved Him well.’’ 


Il. 


Some evil upon Rabia fell; 

And one who knew and loved her well 
Murmured that God with pain undue, 
Should strike a child so fond and true: 
But she replied: ‘‘ Believe and trust 
That all I suffer is most just; 

I had in contemplation striven 

To realize the joys of heaven; 

I had extended fancy’s flights 
Through all that region of delights— 
Had counted till the numbers failed, 
The pleasures on the blest entailed— 
Had sounded the ecstatic rest 

I should enjoy on Alla’s breast; 

And for these thoughts I now atone, 
That were something of my own, 

And were not thoughts of Him alone.’’ 


IIT. 


When Rabia unto Mekkah came, 
She stood awhile apart, alone, 

Nor joined the crowd with hearts on flame, 
Collected round the Sacred Stone. 
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She, like the rest, with toil had crossed 
The waves of water, rock and sand; 

And now, as one long tempest-tossed, 
Beheld the Kaaba’s promised land. 


Yet in her eyes no transport glistened ; 
She seemed with shame and sorrow bowed: 

The shouts of prayer! She hardly listened; 
But beat her heart and cried aloud: 


‘*Q heart! Weak follower of the weak! 
That thou should’st traverse land and sea, 
In this far place that God to seek, 
Who, long ago, had come to thee.’’ 


IV. 


Round holy Rabia’s suffering bed 
The wise men gathered gazing gravely; 
‘‘Daughter of God,’’ the younger said; 
‘‘Kindure thy Father’s chastening bravely. 
They who have steeped their souls in prayer, 
Can every pain and anguish bear.’’ 


She answered not, but turned away, 
Yet not sorrowfully nor sadly: 
‘‘Daughter of God,’’ the eldest said, 
‘*Sustain thy Father’s chastening gladly : 
They who have learned to pray aright, 
From pain’s dark well draw up delight.’’ 


Then she spoke out: ‘‘ Your words are fair; 
But O! The truth lies deeper still! 

I know not when absorbed in prayer, 
Pleasure or pain, or good or ill: 

They who God’s face can understand 
Feel not the motions of his hand.’’ 




















THE LIFE OF JOHANN GEORG GICHTEL 
TRANSLATED FROM ‘‘ T'HEOSOPHIA PractTica,’’ vou. vil, LEYDEN,1772 
By T. R. Prater 
CHAPTER XXTI. 


Providence directed that one day while de Raadt was riding 
in a stage coach towards a neighboring town and was speaking 
about his spiritual experiences, a fellow-passenger listened to his 
discourse. Arriving at their destination, he took de Raadt aside, 
and questioned him about the details. At first de Raadt refused 
to give any special information, saying that he was cautioned not 
to speak about the matter; as this man of God who had guided 
him lived secretly, and that he himself had only found him by the 
grace of God. Then the other one said: ‘‘If that was the case 
with you, then God will also lead me to find him.’’ De Raadt 
gave Gichtel’s name. On seeing it, the stranger was much per- 
turbed, and said: ‘‘How shall I vindicate myself to my father, 
who has, for several years past, urged me to find out about this 
man’s life and condition, and whom I have always neglected.’’ 
But even in this the providence of God has been active. 

A good friend of Gichtel’s, by the name of Andrea, had con- 
tracted certain debts which he was unable to pay; and as Gichtel 
had no money at the time himself, all he could do was to pray 
for him. But the other did not have much faith in this, and 
asked him to apply to their mutual friend Meschmann, a wealthy 
man. Gichtel at first refused to do so, saying that it would be 
of no use; but on Andrea’s urging him repeatedly to do so, he 
at last consented. Meschmann flatly refused to assist Andrea, 
saying he should go to work like any other person. The rich 
man’s heartless answer, grieved Gichtel deeply; and he began 
praying to God that help might be sent to the unfortunate 
Andrea. Hardly had he started to do so when a servant knocked 
at the door, saying that some one wished to see him. Gichtel 
found an elderly looking man waiting for him; who excused 
himself for having neglected a duty towards Gichtel till now. 
It seems that once when Gichtel had brought him fifty guilders 
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as a bequest from a late friend by name Bausens, a voice within 
had told him not to accept the money. He instructed his son to 
search for him; but the son had neglected to do so until lately; 
and he asked him now to take that money, and not decline it. 
This man proved to have been the fellow-traveller of de Raadt. 
Gichtel recognized that this money was sent for Andrea, so he 
accepted it and thanked the donor. This was his meeting with 
A. v. H., whose son was of like name. Both remained good 
friends of Gichtel and assisted him, to the very end of his life. 
To return to Andrea. When Gichtel was on his way to the 
boat to send him the fifty guilders, he met Meschmann; and the 
latter insisted on accompanying Gichtel, to find out his business 
at the boat. On seeing Gichtel give out the money to Andrea, 
Meschmann blushed for shame. But this sum was not enough, 
so Gichtel again asked in prayer, and before he had finished, 
another person came, and brought him another sum of fifty 
guilders. The like occurred on the third day; and each day 
Gichtel took the money to the boat to forward it to Andrea; and, 
strange to say, Meschmann met him every time at the same place, 
and accompanied him to the ship to see what was going on. 
Amazed, he remarked: ‘‘Are these poor people, who send each 
other such sums of money?’’ Even Andrea was surprised at 
the successive amounts he received, and said: ‘‘I can see now 
that he who cannot pray within the door must beg before it.’’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 


De Raadt having acquired some spiritual powers, and being a 
man of education, felt it incumbent upon him to impart some of 
his knowledge to others. So that he wrote a book about the radi- 
ant Kingdom of Christ, which was well received by many, as it 
was written in a finer style than the unpolished zeal of his com- 
panions could have done. But he published the book against the 
advice of all. Gichtel wished him to withhold it from publica- 
tion, at least for a year. But as de Raadt’s desire was very 
great, and as he could not work through meditation, he carried 
out his object. But even out of this unripe effort de Raadt de- 
rived some good through the influence of Gichtel. The book 
reached a large number of people, was even taken to the East 
Indies, where it awoke to the light some souls among whom were 
four who were generally regarded as the scum of humanity. 
People were astonished at their edifying discourses about 
Gichtel and his teachings. But even with this de Raadt could 
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not rest content. He travelled about the country, and spoke 
before many different societies, so that he eventually gathered 
about thirty persons who felt the holy influence of Divine 
Wisdom. 

Gichtel’s influence was not confined to Holland. It extended 
to Germany, and many were the letters he received from remote 
places, asking for teachings, and information about the 
awakening of the Soul. Every one asked about the right way to 
the narrow gate, but Gichtel would give no extended explanation, 
but told everyone: ‘‘My Father will give the Holy Spirit to those 
who will sincerely ask for it.’’ 

Although a good opportunity now offered itself to form a 
sect, he strenuously opposed it, as there were already enough 
sects in this world; nor did he ever make any rules or regulations 
for those who looked upon him as their teacher. His aim was 
to form part of one house, one temple of God with all devout 
persons; so that his own followers should follow not him, but 
God. And though they were scattered, living in Leyden, Rotter- 
dam, Utrecht, and many smaller villages in the country, and 
though they never met each other except by a special invitation, 
yet the heavenly influx was so plentiful, that they could impart 
of their spiritual treasure to others. All his followers were 
deeply in earnest, and whenever any one of them fell into tempta- 
tion or darkness, or faced any great difficulty, it was usual for 
him to write to several of his comrades; for experience taught 
them that what was impossible for any one of them would become 
possible by the right kind of meditation and prayer of many. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


In the year 1675 Gichtel was invited to visit several places. 
Some friends invited him to Cleve. Now the Crown Prince 
Frederic of Prussia who chanced to be there, had heard of 
Gichtel through his tutors, who were intimate friends of Gichtel. 
One day when the Crown Prince was out driving, the carriage 
passed by Gichtel, and, recogniizng him, the Crown Prince stood 
up in the carriage so as to pay him honor. 

While on his journey to Cleve, one of the drivers of the stage 
operating between Utrecht and Arnheim was very much intoxi- 
cated, and used such obscene language as to frighten all the 
people in the stage. Gichtel tried to reason with him, but the 
driver would not listen. Then Gichtel went within himself and 
offered himself as a sacrifice for the sage driver’s soul, that this 
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cursing devil might be silenced. Straightway the driver became 
silent, nor did he ucter a word until they reached Arnheim, 
where he reached out his hand to assist Gichtel to alight from the 
coach, saying: ‘‘ Sir, you must be my guest to-night; you shall 
have the best bed and room, and the best the table can afford,”’ 
and this was all faithfully carried out, the driver paying the bill. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Gichtel’s comrades developed a very great liking for the writ- 
ings of Jacob Bohme, and many of them could understand a great 
deal thereof, but as these works were most difficult to get, the 
Mayor of Amsterdam was moved to donate the six thousand 
guilders, he had received as a legacy from his sister, for a repub- 
lication of these works. This was accomplished in the year 1682, 
and from that time dates the now famous and generally known 
edition of Bohme’s works, edited by Gichtel with marginal notes 
and complete indices. 

Meanwhile Gichtel gave his comrades much of what had been 
given him; he told them what they should do and what to leave 
alone, and how they should walk in a pure friendship and how 
they should conduct themselves before God, angels and men. 
He also emphasized the importance of the greatest harmony and 
friendship among them. He urged them to pray for the flaming 
spirit of love, which he himself constantly practiced. As he 
noticed their great earnestness, he infused into them much of 
his own spiritual power, and urged them rather to lose their 
lives than to leave their self-appointed posts. What he taught 
them they all experienced more or less. He represented to them 
strongly that if they would act with one will, heart, and love, 
their prayers would at all times be effectual. He also cautioned 
them to be humble and steadfast, as God had shown him years 
previous that all would have to pass through a time of severe 
probation. He told them from time to time as a warning that if 
they did not maintain the closest friendship, harmony, and love, 
towards one another, even to the loss of their life, they would be 
scattered to the four winds, and not one stone of the temple they 
tried to erect would remain upon the other. With heart and 
hand they solemnly promised to do this. 

As long as these brothers were united in will and love, their 
speech and actions were full of Divine Wisdom (Sophia), and 
all who came near them were ignited with the divine fire; 
their own prayers were full of power, and no doubts arose. 
They prayed regularly, for none were encumbered by exter- 
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nal responsibilities. This earnestness lasted for ten years, 
from 1674 to 1684, and constantly were new persons interested. 
But when the time came that the union with Jesus was to be 
consummated, they had first to pass through severe trials, that 
is, be tested in the fire. Gradually the support of the inner 
spiritual forces receded, and they had to stand in their own will, 
or their own resources, as had been foretold to them by Gichtel. 
It was the Higher Soul that came to test them, whether they 
would stand firm and united through all temptations, sorrows, 
adversities, and afflictions, as much as in the days of happiness, 
joy, and success. Satan was let loose to tempt the society, and 
he did this with energy as there was some danger he might lose 
many souls if they should turn out to be successful; for others 
would have caught fire at the lamp of the Spirit of Life. <As it 
was impossible to stir up a persecution because of the religious 
toleration obtaining in Holland, Satan sowed tares among the 
wheat, arousing their dissatisfied natures into action; which con- 
fused several minds. He attacked the most prominent and dig- 
nified — de Raadt; and it happened in the following manner. 

It had been agreed that a number were to come together to 
consult about the publishing of Bohme’s works, as several diffi- 
culties had arisen in the matter of printing, and Gichtel had not 
been able to attend to the work himself. The meeting was held, 
and everything satisfactorily settled; but when it was over all 
sat down to table, among them being Michael Andrea from 
Utrecht, and the house-brother Fuchs. Suddenly after eating, 
the fire of anger took possession of de Raadt, and he without any 
provocation, abused Gichtel in such a manner, that all present 
were dumbfounded. Everyone saw that it was a strange fire 
that had possessed de Raadt. Satan also tried to inflame others 
with anger, but failed at the time. So Fuchs asked de Raadt 
whether he was in his right mind, and Elizabeth said to de Raadt 
that if he attacked Gichtel he would be beaten before he really 
started in; but he told her to hold her mouth, seeing it was none 
of her business. Gichtel did not say a word, but when de Raadt 
had made an end asked whether they were ready to thank God; 
and this being over, de Raadt and Andrea took a walk to collect 
themselves. Gichtel went to meditate, and offered his soul for 
de Raadt. This was at the time accepted, and when de Raadt 
returned from his walk he humbly asked to be forgiven. It soon 
became evident that Andrea was not sincere in his professions of 
friendship; for while walking with de Raadt, he attempted to 
inflame his anger further, which action pointed out to de Raadt 
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his own evil condition. Gichtel was very much astonished at 
this behavior of Andrea’s, as he had always befriended him, and 
done him much good. Gichtel warned de Raadt of the power of 
Satan, and how easy it was to fall under his sway, unless the clos- 
est attention was paid to every thought that entered the mind; 
and how Satan was always watching to sow the seed of dissen- 
sion among those who stood in a friendship so close, and were 
engaged in such a spiritual work. De Raadt promised that he 
would do everything in his power to control himself, which he 
did; and everyone thought that all seeds of dissension were 
destroyed. Yet he found that anger was not so easily dislodged 
from its stronghold in a human soul; for on being rejected it 
brings back with it seven worse spirits that take possession of 
the soul in all its principles. To drive out this enemy would 
have to be accomplished by de Raadt himself, as he himself had 
permitted Satan to take possession; nor could another do this for 
him,as he had to show what kind of a warrior he was in this battle. 

It happened that the mayor who had presented de Raadt with 
1,200 guilders, and with whom de Raadt now lived, fell into so 
perturbed a state of mind, that the people about him considered 
seriously whether it would be best to have him put in chains, so 
great was his earnestness in exterior prayers. Indeed, this had 
become so intense that because of perspiration he had to change 
his underwear six times a day. He came to Gichtel, looking 
more like a madman than one who seeks peace; but after hav- 
ing been in Gichtel’s company he calmed down, and seemed to 
be quite another person. Gichtel then said to him: ‘‘My dear 
friend, you pray to God that he might send you the Holy Ghost 
to teach you how rightly to eat, drink and sleep; to do every 
exterior thing according to the will of God, that you may have 
a quiet conscience before God and men. This is not to be cen- 
sured; but listen: I had a tree in my garden, the physical 
body, which bore no fruit, and which was an impediment to 
other growths. This tree I cut down; but from its roots many 
new sprouts grew up, and finally over-shadowed the whole gar- 
den, being thus a greater hindrance than before. What would 
you do with the new growth?’’ He replied: ‘‘I would dig out 
the roots, and then there could be ne growth. ‘‘My dear friend,’’ 
said Gichtel, ‘‘do the same. You stand in a field (Life) in which 
the evil grows. The tree is your physical body; the sprouts are 
the senses and the desires. Maintain a sound physical body, but 
root out the impure emotions and baser desires.”’ 


(To be continued.) 

















THE ‘‘POPOL VUH”’ 
OR 
THE BOOK OF THE HOLY ASSEMBLY 
TRANSLATED BY 


KENNETH Sytvan GutHriz, A.M., Po.D., M.D. 


SECOND PART 
CHAPTER VILL. 
Tue CALL OF THE T'wINs. 


1. Now Hunahpu and Xbalanque felt themseives filled with 
joy, starting to play with the ball in the tennis-hall; and very far 
(they went) to play ball all alone, and (they began by) sweeping 
out the tennis-hall of their fathers. 

2. Now the princes of Xibalba came to hear of them: ‘‘ Who 
then are those who now begin again to play over our heads, and 
who do not scruple to shake (the earth)? Are not Hunhun- 
ahpu and Vukub-hunahpu dead, who wished to exalt themselves 
before our face? Go then and fetch them also in their turn.’’ 

3. Thus said once more Hun-came and Vukub-came and all 
the princes (of Xibalba). They sent and said to their emis- 
saries: ‘‘Go tell them: let them come, say, the princes: in this 
very rlace we wish to play with them, in seven days we wish 
to measure ourselves (with them), say the princes; go tell them 
that,’’ was repeated to the emissaries (of Xibalba). 

4. Therefore they took the highway that the young men had 
cleaned out from their house and which led straight to their 
house, and by which the envoys entered directly into the pres- 
ence of the grandmother. Now they were all occupied with eat- 
ing, when the messengers of Xibalba arrived. 

o. *** Verily, let them come (Hunaphu and Xbalanque),’ 
say the princess,’’ repeated the messengers of Xibalba. And 
then the envoys of Xibalba marked the day (they were to come) : 
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‘‘In seven days, they will be awaited,’’ was said to Xmucane. 
‘‘Very well, they will go there, O messengers,’’ answered the 
old woman. And the messengers, having started, returned. 

6. Then the heart of the old woman broke. ‘‘Whom shall I 
command to go fetch my grandchildren? Was it not verily 
in the same manner that the messengers (of Xibalba) formerly 
came to fetch their fathers?’’ said their grandmother, enter- 
ing alone and sad into the house. 

7. After that a louse happened to fall from below (her 
skirt); she seized it straightway, raising it, and put it on her 
hand, where the louse, moving, began to walk. 

8. ‘*‘My nephew, would you like to have me send you, to go 
call my grandsons at the tennis-game?’’ said she to the louse. 
‘* Messengers have come to find your grandmother, and have told 
her: ‘You will have to prepare yourself in seven days, and that 
they come,’ said the messengers of Xibalba. Thus speaks your 
grandmother,’’ said she, repeating it to the louse. 


9. Then he went, amusing himself on the way. Now, sit- 
ting on the road was a young man named Tamazul, which means 
toad. ‘‘Where are you going?’’ said the toad to the louse. 
‘‘T carry a message in my girdle, and I am going to find the 
young people,’’ answered the louse to Tamazul. 

10. ‘‘Very well. But you are not running very fast, it 
seems to me,’’ said the toad to the louse. ‘‘Shall I swallow you? 
You shall then see how I run; we will arrive straightway.’’ 


11. ‘‘ Very well,’’ answered the louse to the toad. 


12. And straightway he let himself be swallowed by the toad. 
But the toad walked a long while, progressing along the road, but 
he did not run. After that in his turn he met a great serpent 
named Zakicaz: 


13. ‘*‘Where are you going, Tamazul, my boy?’’ was said 
to the toad by Zakicaz. ‘‘lamamessenger. I carry a message 
in my belly;’’ said also the toad to the serpent: ‘‘You are not 
running very fast, as far as I can see; will I not arrive faster 
(than you) ?’’ said the serpent to the toad. ‘‘Come here, then,’’ 
said he to him. 


14. Then the toad was in his turn swallowed by Zakicaz. 
It is since then that serpents take them for food, and yet to-day 
they swallow toads. The serpent ran along the way; and the 
serpent, in his turn, having been met by the vac (which is) a 
great bird, at the same instant the said serpent was swallowed 
by the vac. 
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15. Soon after, he arrived over the tennis-game. Since 
then the vac or hawk makes its food of serpents, and devours 
serpents in the mountains. Arriving there, the vac settled on 
the enclosure of the tennis-game, where Hunaphu and Xbalanque 
were amusing themselves playing ball. 

16. Standing on one foot, the vac croaked, ‘‘vacco, vacco,”’ 
said his ery, ‘‘vaeco!’’ ‘*What is this croaking? Quick, our 
sabareans,’’ cried both young men. 

17. Then they shot the vac, sending a ball of the sabarcan 
into the eyeball; he turned a somersault and came to fall at the 
feet of both brothers. Straightway, they ran to fetch him, and 
asked him then: ‘‘What have you come to do here?’’ speaking 
to the vac. 

18. ‘‘I carry my message in my belly. But first heal my 
eyeball, and then I will let you know it,’’ said the vac. ‘‘ Very 
well,’? answered they. Then they took a little of the rubber 
of the ball with which they played, and applied it to the eye of 
the vac; (this remedy), was named by them lotzquiq, and at 
the same time the sight of the vae was perfectly healed by them. 
‘‘Speak, now,’’ said they to the vac. 

19. Then he vomited the great serpent. ‘‘Speak, then, 
you,’’ said they straightway to the serpent. ‘‘Yes,’’ answered 
he, and straightway vomited the toad. ‘‘ Where is the message 
you have announced?’’ was in turn said to the toad. ‘‘I bear 
my message in my belly,’’ answered the toad. 

20. Then he made efforts as if he was choking, but he did 
not vomit, and his mouth covered itself with froth from the 
effort he made, without being able to vomit anything. After that 
the young men wished to maltreat him. 

21. ‘‘You are an impostor,’’ said they to him, kicking him 
from behind; then his backbone descended upon his legs. He 
tried again (to vomit), (his efforts did not again produce) but 
a sort of froth around his mouth. 

22. Then they opened the mouth of the toad, and his mouth 
being opened by the young men, they searched in his mouth; now 
the louse happened to be caught in the gums of the toad, he was 
simply in his mouth. He had not swallowed him, but had acted 
as if he had swallowed him. Thus was the toad tricked: (also) 
the character of the food to be given him is not known; neither 
does he know how to run, only (it is known that) he is made 
of the flesh of serpents. 

23. Speak, was then told to the louse, and he explained his 
message: ‘‘Thus speaks your grandmother, young people: ‘Go 
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eall them. Envoys of Hun-came and of Vukub-came have come 
from XNibalba to fetch them. Let them come hither in seven 
days to play tennis with us; let them also bring the instruments 
with which they amuse themselves, the ball of elastic rubber, 
the rings, the gloves, and the armor, and may their faces be glad- 
dened here. 

24. And verily have they come,’ says your grandmother. 
Then I came. For veritably that is what your grandmother 
says; she groans, she laments, your grandmother; therefore I 
ecame.’’ ‘‘Can it really be true, answered the young men in 
their thought, listening (to the message).’’ Straightway they 
started, and arrived near their grandmother; and solely to say 
farewell to their grandmother did they go. 

25. ‘‘We start, grandmother; only we have come to take 
leave of you. But here is the signal of the word which we will 
leave: each one we will plant a cane here; in the midst of the 
house we will plant it: this will be the sign of our death, if it dies 
out. ‘Could they have perished?’ will you say, if it dries out. 
But if it comes to blossom; ‘they are alive,’ will you say. O our 
grandmother, O our mother, do not weep; behold the sign of 
our word which remains with you,’’ said they. 

26. And straightway they departed, Hunahpu having plant- 
ed the one, and Xbalanque the other; they planted them in the 
midst of the house, and not in the midst of the mountains, or in 
a humid earth, but indeed in a very dry earth, in the midst of the 
interior of their house, where they left them planted. 


CHAPTER VILL. 
THe Preparatory TRIALS. 


1. Then (Hunahpu and Xbalanque) started on their way, 
each with his sabarean, descending towards Xibalba. They 
descended with celerity the precipitous steps (of the mountain), 
and passed likewise the boiling waters of the ravine; they passed 
it between birds, and these birds are those called molay (un- 
known). 

2. They passed likewise by the river of mud and the river 
of blood, where they were to be taken in the trap, as the Xibal- 
bians supposed; but they did not touch it with the foot, having 
crossed it by walking over their sabarcans laid across, which 
having accomplished they arrived at the cross-roads of the 
four roads. 
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3. Now they knew the roads which were in Xibalba, the 
black road, the white road, the red road, and the green road; 
that is why from there they gave an errand to an animal called 
Xan. He was to gather for them the information they sent him 
out to get. 

4. ‘*Bite them, one after the other; first bite the first one 
sitting down, and then bite them all; for your reward will be 
to suck the blood on the roads,’’ was said to Xan. ‘‘ Very well,’’ 
then answered Xan. 

o. Then he entered by the black road, and as he arrived 
near the manikin and the wooden man, who were the first of the 
sitting figures, covered with ornaments, he stung the first; but 
he did not speak. Then he stung the second, (namely) he stung 
him who was sitting the second; but neither did he speak. 

6. He stung the third; and he who sat third in the row was 
Hun-came. 

7. ‘*Aye, aye!’’ cried he, at the moment he was stung. 
‘*What is it, Hun-came, what has stung you?’’ said Vukub-came 
to him. ‘‘Something I know not of,’’ answered Hun-came. 

8. ‘Aye, aye,’’ said in his turn he who sat fourth. ‘‘ What 
is it, Vukub-came, what has stung you?’’ said he who sat the 
fifth. 

9. ‘*Aye, aye!’’ said at the same moment he who was 
Xiquiripat. And Vukub-came said to him: ‘‘What has stung 
you?’?’ He who sat the sixth, stung in his turn, cried out, 
‘‘Aye!’’? What is it, Cuchumaquig?’’ asked Xiquiripat. 

‘*What has stung you?’’ asked he who sat the sevent', at 
the moment when he, too, was stung. ‘‘Aye!’’ added he. 

10. ‘‘What is it, Ahalpuh?’’ said to him Cuchumaquiq. 
‘‘What has stung you?’’ added he who sat eighth, at the moment 
in which he himself felt himself stung, and he said: ‘‘ Aye!”’ 

11. ‘‘ What is it Chamiabak?’’ said Ahaleana to him. ‘‘ Who 
has stung you?’’ said in his turn he who sat tenth, and in 
that moment he too felt himself stung and ered: ‘‘Aye!’’ 
‘*What, then, Chamiaholom,’’ said Chamiabak. ‘What has 
stung you?’’ cried he who sat the eleventh, and feeling himself, 
in turn, stung, cried: ‘‘ Aye!’’ 

12. ‘‘What is it?’’ Chamiaholom asked. ‘‘Who has stung 
you?’’ said likewise he who sat the twelfth, and feeling himself 
likewise stung, said: ‘‘Aye!’’ ‘‘What is it, Patan?’’ answered 
his neighbor. 

13. ‘‘What is it that has stung you?’’ said then he who sat 
the thirteenth, and on the moment, feeling himself stung, (he 
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eried) ‘‘Aye!’’ ‘‘What is it then, Quiqxic?’’ asked Patan of 
him. ‘‘Who then has stung you, Quigrixqaq?’’ said to him 
and on the moment feeling himself in his turn stung he cried 
‘*Ave!’’? ‘Who then has stung you, Quiqrixqaq?’’ said to him 
Quiqre, addressing him. 

14. Thus was the roll of their names, which they all pro- 
nounced to each other; thus did they manifest themselves, call- 
ing each other by their names, each one of these who com- 
manded in these places being addressed by the other, and they 
pronounced the name of the last one who sat in the corner. 

15. There was not one the name of whom they forgot; they 
finished pronouncing the names of all, at the moment when they 
were stung by the hair-of-the-leg of Hunahpu which the latter 
had pulled out from himself; for it was not a veritable xan who 
bit them, and who went to listen to their names for Hunahpu 
and Xbalanque. 

16. Later, having started on the way, they arrived where 
were the Xibalbians. ‘‘ Adore the king,’’ was said to them, ‘‘he 
who sits there,’’ was said to them to tempt them. 

17. ‘‘This is not the king; it is only a statue, and a man of 
wood,’’ answered they, advancing. 

18. Then they began to salute them. ‘‘ Hail, Hun-came; hail, 
Vukub-came; hail, Niquiripat; hail, Cuchumaquiq; hail, Ahal- 
puh; hail, Ahaleana; hail, Chamiabak; hail, Chamiaholom; hail, 
Quigxic; hail, Patan; hail, Quiqre; hail, Quiqrixqaq; said they, 
arriving; discovering each man’s face, mentionng the names of 
all, wthout forgetting a single one. 

19. What would have pleased them, would have been that 
their names had not been discovered (by the young men). ‘‘Sit 
down,’’ said they to them (showing them) the seat where they 
desired that they should sit down; but they were not willing to 
do so. ‘‘That is not our seat; but it is a stone bench that is 
heated,’’ said Hunahpu and Xbalanque, without being able to be 
taken in the trap. 

20. ‘*Very well; go on then to your dwelling,’’ said they 
to them. Then they entered in the house of shadows, but with- 
out being able to be conquered. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Tue Twins’ InItTIaATIONsS. 


1. That was the first trial of Xibalba; and in their admit- 
tance (into this place) was to begin their defeat, in the intention 
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of the Xibalbians. First they entered into the house of shad- 
ows: then were brought to them splinters of pine wood, all lit, 
with each one his cigar, which was given by the messengers of 
Hun-came. 

2. *‘**Here are then torches of pine,’ said the king; ‘but 
these torches will have to be returned to-morrow morning, as 
well as the cigars; and returned whole,’ said the king.’’ Thus 
spoke the messengers arriving. ‘‘Very well,’’ said (the two 
young men). 

3. In reality they did not (burn) the pine splinter, having 
substituted for it something red, namely, an aras-feather, which 
seemed similar to the watchers, likewise the (lit) pine splinter; 
and as to the cigars, they put fire-flies at the end of the cigars. 

4. One whole night, they were watched by the watchers, and 
these said: ‘‘ They have fallen in the trap.’’ But the pine splin- 
ter was not consumed, its form was the same; the cigars were in 
like case, of which they had, absolutely lit nothing, and which 
had the same appearance (as before). 

o. They were carried to the princes. ‘‘How ean these 
things have occurred? Whence come these men, who brought 
them forth, and gave them birth? Verily our heart burns with 
this; for what they are doing with us is not well. Strange are 
their faces, strange are their manners of acting,’’ said they to 
each other. 

6. Then the assembled princes sent to fetch them. ‘‘Come, 
let us play ball, young men,’’ said they to them. Afterwards 
they were questioned by Hun-came and Vukub-came. ‘‘/)Whence 


come you, you two? ‘Tell it to us, young people,’’ repeated to 
them the Xibalbians. 


~ 


7. ‘*Who could say wlience we come? We do not know it 
ourselves,’’ said they, without revealing more. ‘‘Very well. 
Now let us throw our elastic ball, young men,’’ continued the 
Xibalbians. ‘‘It is well,’’ said they; ‘‘but it is with this one we 
shall play, this one, our elastic ball.’’ The Xibalbians answered: 
‘‘Not at all, do not use that one, but ours here.’’ The young 
men answered: ‘‘It is not that one, but ours which we shall 
throw.’’ 

8. The Xibalbians answered: ‘‘Very well.’’? The young 
men continued: ‘‘Come on, for a chil.’’ 

9. ‘‘No, indeed,’’ said the Xibalbians, ‘‘but for a lion’s 
head.’’ ‘‘Very well,’’ answered the young men. ‘‘Not yet!’’ 
cried the Xibalbians. ‘‘ Very well,’’? said Hunahpu. 

10. Then the game with the Xibalbians began, and they sent 
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off the ball right in front of the hoop of Hunahpu, and then 
while the Xibalbians looked at the stroke, the ball flying on, 
bounded everywhere on the floor of the tennis-court. 

11. ‘*‘What is that?’’ cried Hunahpu and Xbalanque. ‘‘It 
is death which you wish for us. Did you not send to fetch us, 
was it not your envoys who came? Verily, we are unfortunate,”’ 
said the young men. 

12. Now that was succinnly what they desired, that the 
young men should die as soon as possible in the tennis game, 
and that they should be beaten. But it was not thus; for the 
Xibalbians were again beaten by the young men. 

13. ‘*Do not depart, young men, let us play ball; but let us 
now take yours,’’ was said to the young men. ‘‘Very well,’’ 
answered they, and they threw their ball—the which closed the 
game straightway. 

14. Then, having counted their own defeats, the Xibalbians 
said, ‘‘How shall we overcome them? Let them depart at this 
very moment, these young men, and let them between whiles 
bring us four vases of flowers,’’ said the Xibalbians. 

15. ‘*Very well. What are the flowers (you wish) ?’’ said 
the young men to the Xibalbians. 

16. ‘‘A bouquet of ecakamuchih, a bouquet of zaki-mouchih, 
a bouquet of gana-muchit, and a bouquet of carinimak,’’ said the 
Xibalbians. ‘‘ Very well,’’ answered the young people. 

17. Then descended their (guards armed) with spears, all 
equal in strength, and numerous (were likewise) the guardians 
of these young people; but tranquil was the soul of these young 
people, in giving themselves up to those who had instructions 
to overcome them. 

18. The Xibalbians rejoiced in the hope that they would 
be overcome. ‘‘We have done well (this time), they are going 
to be taken in the trap at the very start,’’ said the Xibalbians. 
‘‘Where then will you go gather the flowers?’’ said they to 
themselves. ‘‘Verily, it is this night that you have to give us 
our flowers; we are the winners now,’’ was said to the young 
men, Hunahpu and Xbalanque, on behalf of the Xibalbians. 

19. ‘Very well. This night likewise we will play tennis,’’ 
answered they, taking mutual council. Then the young men 
entered the house of spears, the second trial of Xibalba; now it 
was surely yet the desire (of the princes) that they should be 
killed by the spearmen, and that they should be put to death as 


soon as possible; that is what they desired at the bottom of their 
heart. 
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20. But the young men did not die; speaking then to the 
spear-men, they made this request to them: ‘‘ All the flesh of all 
the animals will belong to you,’’ said they to the spearmen. 
They then ceased to move, and unanimously lowered their arms. 


21. Thus were they in the house of spears during the night, 
when they made an appeal to all the ants: ‘‘ Ants, all of you, es- 
pecially the zampopos come hither, and all together go fetch the 
heads of the flowers mentioned by the princess.’’ 


22. ‘*Very well,’’ answered they. Then all the ants start- 
ed to fetch the flowers of the garden of Hun-came and of Vukub- 
came. In advance, these had warned the guardians of the 
Xibalba flowers. ‘‘As to you, pay attention to our flowers; let 
none be carried off by these two young men whom we have taken 
inatrap. Whence then could they procure those we have men- 
tioned? There arenone. Watch well the whole night.’’ ‘‘ Very 
well,’’ answered they. 


23. But the guardians of the garden heard nothing (of what 
occurred). In vain did they go crying with all their might and 
main among the branches of the trees of the garden, walking on 
their legs, and repeating the same song. ‘‘ Xpurpuvek, xpurpu- 
vek!’’ said the one singing. ‘‘Puhuyu, puhuyu,’’ repeated the 
other, singing (howling like bird and beast). 

24. Puhuyu was the name of the two guardians of the plan- 
tations of the garden of Hun-came and of Vukub-came. But 
they did not notice the ants stealing what was committed to their 
guardianship, going and coming in innumerable troops, cutting 
the beds of flowers, walking away with these flowers they held 
with thier nippers, over the trees, and under the trees these 
flowers shed a sweet fragrance. 


25. Nevertheless, the guardians continued to ery with all 
their force, without observing the teeth that sawed both their 
tails and their wings (?) it was a crop of flowers which their 
teeth brought down, and which their teeth carried away, frag- 
rant as they were, into the house of spears. 

26. Very promptly the four vases of flowers filled them- 
selves, and they were quite full when day broke. Soon after 
the messengers entered, to seek them. ‘‘Let them come,’’ said 
the king, ‘‘and let them bring straightway that which we men- 
tioned,’’ was said to the young men. 

27. ‘*Very well,’’ said they. They went then to fetch the 
four vases of flowers. Then having presented themselves before 
the king and the princes, these took the flowers whose appear- 
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ance gave pleasure (to look on). Thus were tricked the Xibal- 
bians. 

28. It was no more than ants that the young men had sent, 
and, in one whole night, the ants carried them off and placed 
them in the vases. At this aspect all the (princes) of Xibalba 
changed color, and their faces became pale on account of these 
flowers. 

29. Then they sent to fetch the flower-guardians. ‘‘Why 
have you let these flowers be stolen? These are our own flowers 
we see here,’’ said they to the guardians. 

30. ‘*We perceived nothing, my lord. Not even our tails 
have been spared,’’ answered they. Then they split their lips, 
to chastise them for having permitted that which was com- 
mitted to their care to be stolen. 

ol. In this manner Hun-came and Vukub-came were over- 
come by Hunahpu and Xbalanque, and that was the beginning 
of their labors, and since then the purpuek have the mouth split, 
and split is it still to-day. 

32. And after that they went down to play tennis; they 
likewise played all together; but having finished playing, they 
mutually took counsel for the next morning. Thus spoke the 
Xibalbians. ‘‘ Very well,’’ answered the young men, stopping. 


CHAPTER X. 
Tue F'arturE oF HUNAHPU. 


1. They made (the two brothers) enter into the house of 
eold. The cold is unbearable there, and this house was filled 
with ice (for truly it was) the abode of the frozen winds of the 
North; but the cold ceased promptly with the pine cones (they 
lit); it ceased to make itself felt, and the cold disappeared by 
the cones of the young men. 

2. Therefore they did not die; for they were full of life, 
when day dawned. But that was surely what Xibalba desired, 
that they should have died there; but it was not so, and they were 
in good health at the rising of the sun. Hence they came out 
again, their guardians having come to fetch them. 

3. ‘‘How so, they are not yet dead?’’ cried the monarch of 
Xibalba. And they considered with surprise the labors of the 
two young men Hunahpu and Xbalanque. 

4. After that they entered also the house of tigers; and the 
interior was filled with tigers. ‘‘Do not bite us, you have some- 
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thing else to do,’’ was said (by them) to the tigers. Then they 
threw bones before these brutes. Straightway they threw them- 
selves with voracity on the bones: ‘‘It is up with them, they have 
at last learned (to know the power of Xibalba), and they have 
given themselves up to the beasts. Now here their bones are 
ground to pieces for this time,’’ said all they who watched near 
them, rejoicing in (their death). 

o. But they had not perished. Their faces bore the same 
appearance of health as when they entered the house of tigers. 
‘“‘Of what race are those? Whence come they?’’ cried all the 
Xibalbians. 

6. After that they were forced to enter in the midst of the 
fire in a house of fire, where there was nothing but fire within; 
but they were not burnt by it, although it was extremely strong 
and very ardent. (Both brothers) were in equal good health, at 
the rising of the sun. It was, however, surely the desire of 
(Xibalba) that they should promptly perish in the place where 
they spent the night this one time more; but it was not so, and 
the courage of Xibalba began to fail because of them. 

7. Then they made them enter in the house of bats. There 
was nothing but bats in the vestibule of this house, house of 
Camazotz, a great brute whose instruments of death were like 
those of Chaki-tzam (came) into their presence. 

8. They were there within; but, sleeping on their sabarcans, 
they were not touched by those who were in the house; but they 
surrendered because of another Camazotz who came from above 
to manifest himself, when things began to be made by him. 

9. The bats were therefore there holding counsel the whole 
night and making a great noise. ‘‘Quilitz, quilitz,’’ said they, 
and they said it all night long. Nevertheless they ceased a little. 
There was no more movement among the bats, and they remained 
standing at one end of the sabarcan. 

10. Then Xbalanque said to Hunahpu: ‘‘The day begins to 
dawn. Look, will you?’’ ‘‘Perhaps it does begin to dawn; 
I will go and see presently,’?’ answered he. And as he 
ardently desired to look in the mouth of his sabarcan, in wishing 
to see the rising of the dawn, his head was, a moment later, cut 
by Camazotz, and the body of Hunahpu remained deprived of his 
head. 

11. Then once more: ‘‘Is it not day yet?’’ asked Xbalanque. 
But Hunahpu moved no more. ‘‘Has Hunahpu gone?’’ ‘‘How 
did you do this?’’ (was said to him afterwards). But he had no 
more movement, remaining stretched out there (as a corpse). 
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12. Then Xbalanque felt himself overcome with shame and 
sadness. ‘‘Alas!’’ eried he, we are sufficiently vanquished. 
Then they went to place the head (of Hunahpu) above the tennis- 
court, by the express order of Hun-came and of Vukub-came, all 
Xibalba being filled with gladness because of the head of Hun- 
ahpu. 

CHAPTER XI. 


Tue Divine ASSISTANCE. 


1. After this, Xbalanque convoked all animals, the porcu- 
pines, the boars, all brutes, large and small, during the night, and 
that very night asked them what were their foods. 

2. ‘*What is your food, of each one in particular? Here 
now I have called you, so that you may choose your food,’’ 
Xbalanque said to them. ‘‘ Very well,’’ answered they. 

3. Then they went each to seek his, each going to choose 
(what suited them) ; some went to seek what was in putrefaction; 
others went to seek herbs; some went to seek stone; some went to 
seek earth; and the foods of the brutes, the great brutes, were 
very varied. 

4. In the very wake of the others, the turtle, which had re- 
mained behind surrounded in its armor, went to fetch (its part 
of the foods) making zig-zags, and, coming to put itself at the 
extremity of the corpse, placed itself instead of the head of 
Hunahpu and straightway eyes formed themselves on her 
shell. 

>. A great number of sages came from above, the Heart- 
of-the-sky, even Hurakan, came to hover over the house of the 
bats. But the face of Hunahpu did not complete itself so 
promptly (although) they succeeded likewise in doing it, his 
hair grew likewise with his beauty, and he spoke likewise. 

6. And now it was about to dawn, and dawn colored the 
horizon, and the day appeared. 

7. ‘‘Is the opossum done?’’ (was asked). ‘‘Yes,’’ an- 
swered the old man. 

8. Then he opened his legs, then darkness came again, and 
four times the old man opened his legs. 

9. So that ‘‘the opossum opens his legs,’’ says the people 
yet to-day (to indicate the sun is rising). 

10. At the moment the dawn covered the horizon with its 
brilhant colors, he began to exist. ‘‘Is it well thus, the head of 
Hunahpu?’’ was asked. ‘‘It is well,’’ was answered. And they 
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finished thus to produce his head, and truly it became like a real 
head. 

11. Finally, they held council, mutually advising each other 
not to play tennis. ‘‘ Expose yourself then alone’’ (to the dan- 
ger, said they to Xbalanque). ‘‘Very well, I will do all by 
myself,’’ answered Xbalanque. 

12. After that he gave his orders to a rabbit: ‘‘Go and place 
yourself up there on the ball game, and remain between the 
cones of the cornice,’’ was said to the rabbit by Xbalanque. ‘‘As 
soon as the elastic ball arrives near you, you will run out and I 
will do the rest,’’ was said to the rabbit, when he received this 
order in the middle of the night. 

13. And already the sun had risen and the faces of both of 
them equally announced good health. (The princes of Xibalba) 
descended in their turn to play tennis (in the place where) was 
suspended the head of Hunahpu, above the hall of games. 

14. ‘‘It is we who have conquered! You have undergone 
all the humiliations! You have given us (the palm)!’’ they 
said to him. Thus they defied Hunahpu: ‘‘ Rest your head now 
(from this rage which possessed you) for ball games,’’ said they 
to him. But he did not suffer from any of the insults they made 
him take. 

15. And now the kings of Xibalba threw the elastic ball. 
Xbalanque came forth to meet it; now it arrived straight in 
front of the ring, stopped, and immediately came out of it, passed 
above the tennis game, and with a single leap entered straight 
between the cones (that adorned its cornice). 

16. The rabbit immediately came out and ran off, with small 
jumps ; but it was straightway pursued by all the Xibalbians, who 
ran in a mob, vociferating behind the rabbit, and all of Xibalba 
soon found itself on the road (behind him). 

17. Xbalanque straightway hastened to seize the head of 
Hunahpu, and to replace it instead of the tortoise: he then went 
to place the tortoise over the tennis game; and this head was 
really the head of Hunahpu, and both of them had great joy. 

18. And now the Xibalbians went off seeking the elastic 
ball; then having anxiously picked it up between the cones, they 
cried: ‘‘Come, here is the ball which we have just found,’’ said 
they, holding it up (so it could be seen). 

19. The Xibalbians then arriving. ‘‘ What is this that we 
have seen?’’ said they. in again beginning to play tennis. And 
they played as they had done before, starting in again to play to- 
gether (as a team). 
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20. At that very moment the turtle was struck by a stone 
thrown by Xbalbanque, and rolling down from above, it fell in 
pieces in the tennis-game; broken into a thousand fragments as 
pottery before the eyes of those (of Xibalba). 

21. ‘‘Which one of you will go and fetch it, and where 
is he who will go and seize it?’’ was cried in Xibalba. Thus 
therefore were the princes of Xibalba tricked by Hunahpu and 
Xbalanque. Now these endured great labors; but they did not 
die of any of the harm done them. 


(To be continued.) 





THE SPHINX. 


How true, for example, is that other old Fable of the Sphinx, 
who sat by the wayside, propounding her riddle to the pas- 
sengers, which if they could not answer she destroyed them! 
Such a Sphinx is this life of ours, to all men and societies of 
men. Nature, like the Sphinx, is of womanly celestial loveliness 
and tenderness; the face and bosom of a goddess, but ending in 
claws and the body of a lioness. There is in her a celestial 
beauty—which means celestial order, pliancy to wisdom; but 
there is also a darkness, a ferocity, fatality, which are infernal. 
She is a goddess, but one yet disimprisoned; one still half- 
imprisoned—the articulate, lovely still encased in the inarticu- 
late, chaotic. How true! And does she not propound her rid- 
dies tous? Of each man she asks daily, in mild voice, yet with a 
terrible significance, ‘‘ Knowest thou the meaning of this day? 
What thou canst do to-day; wisely attempt to do?’’ Nature, 
Universe, Destiny, Existence, howsoever we name this grand 
unnameable Fact in the midst of which we live and struggle, is 
as a heavenly bride and conquest to the wise and brave, to them 
who can discern her behests and do them; a destroying fiend to 
them who cannot. Answer her riddle, it is well with thee. An- 
swer it not, pass on regarding it not, it will answer itself; the 
solution for thee is a thing of teeth and claws; Nature is a dumb 
lioness, deaf to thy pleadings, fiercely devouring. Thou art not 
now her victorious bridegroom; thou art her mangled victim, 
scattered on the precipices, as a slave found treacherous, rec- 
reant, ought to be and must. 





— 
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MY FORMER LIVES. 
CoNCLUSIONS. 
By B. E. G. 
Part VIII. 


VER since I was a child, I have been intensely interested 
in the study of myself. Let it, however, be plainly under- 
S| stood that I am not to be considered as being at all inter- 
ested or engrossed in the study of my personality. In 
that I have but little concern, and, in fact, at fifty years of age, I 
find that I might have accomplished some of my self-appointed 
tasks more easily and more quickly if I had given a little more 
attention to smoothing out some of the inequalities, or rather 
the unevenness, of my personal self. I am not, however, in the 
attitude of one who regrets, for I have learned that regret is not 
only useless in itself, but that it serves no end but to delay 
one’s development. Regret never leads forward, nor does it 
even in the smallest degree, aid in attainment. On the other 
hand, my studies into my own lives and my observation of, and 
my acquaintance with, the lives of others, convinces me that if 
one is in earnest and is really striving to reach a better expres- 
sion of himself, the soul will, without his engrossing his attention 
with the effort, slowly but certainly mould his mind and body to 
its purpose. The mind in the body is the personality, for the 
two in their mutual inter-relation are the instrument which the 
soul uses for its evolution, by means of experience, and for the 
expression of that evolution in every-day affairs, and in its 
relations to other souls in like condition, that is, dwelling, as 
we all are in this life, in physical bodies. 

My convictions as to the soul and as to the purpose of life, 
are not mere beliefs at which I have arrived hastily, nor are 
they the conclusions forced upon my mind by the logical argu- 
ments of some skillful reasoner, but they are the essence of the 
accumulated experiences of this and many other lives, in which 
I have ever been the same experiencer, though dwelling in 
different bodies and in environments differing widely as to 
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time and place. It is thus that the soul provides for itself the 
opportunities for those varied experiences which broaden and 
deepen and eventually complete the range of its expression. 


When the soul shall have made itself a perfect instrument 
for the complete expression of the Self, that is to say, of the Con- 
sciousness, it shall have merged itself into that Consciousness, 
and thus have attained to that degree of evolution so tersely ex- 
pressed by the Master when he said: ‘‘I and my Father are 
one.’’ 


To put the whole matter briefly and clearly, the purpose 
of life is the evolution of the soul. 


If one will withdraw his attention from the body and its 
needs and pleasures, and fix it upon the soul, he will find him- 
self, as the soul, to be the repository of all memory, or, to speak 
more correctly, to be the actual record of the enduring element 
of all the experiences derived from all its lives which began 
with the beginning of time. The spirit is the center of con- 
sciousness, the individual, and the soul is the ‘‘only begotten 
son’’ of that Father, and, taken as a whole, all its lives on earth 
are but the steps by which it ever approaches to a perfect simili- 
tude of that Father. Each life, even though it appears other- 
wise, if viewed by itself, will, when considered in connection 
with the other lives of the soul, be found to be a necessary 
step in the long path that inevitably leads to the fulfillment of 
that divine injunction, spoken to souls only: ‘‘Be ye therefore 
perfect even as your Father in heaven is perfect.’’ 


From my early childhood, I have continually fixed the de- 
sire of my mind and the longing of my heart upon myself as a 
soul, and therefore upon the purpose of life and its possibilities, 
and so there came to me in due time, as it will come to all who 
faithfully seek to know the soul, the ability to recall my former 
lives on earth just as I ordinarily recall my former years in this 
life. My search was not for a memory of my former lives, but 
for a true knowledge and understanding of the soul, and as I aec- 
quired soul knowledge, I found the record of my past, just as 
when one acquires mental knowledge he finds himself recalling 
past experiences which are recorded in his mind. 

I have written down the history of a number of my lives 
on earth, choosing those which marked the various stages of my 
progress toward the attainment of the goal, rather than those 
which won the approval of my fellows, for the voice of the 
people is not always the voice of God, and men do not always 
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measure the deeds and accomplishments of life by the measure of 
the soul. 

I believe, that as all human beings spring from the one 
source, and through the same experiences and the same striv- 
ings ultimately reach the same goal, the story of the experiences 
and struggles and attainments, and even of the seeming failures 
of one, will help and encourage all who are earnestly seeking the 
one great good. Because I believe this, and because I sincerely 
desire to help others, even as I have so often been helped in the 
long past, I have arranged that these records shall pass into the 
hands of one who will know when and to whom they may be 
given that they may give such encouragement and help. 

I am fully convinced, both by reason and philosophical in- 
quiry, and by scientific investigation, as well as by my own 
individual experiences, that the essential man, the thinker, is 
immortal in the fullest and truest sense of the word; his exist- 
ence not only succeeding but preceding the present state in the 
physical body which he uses at any given period. Pre-exist- 
ence is as logical, as rational and as necessary a corrollary of 
immortality as is existence after death. The real identity of 
the individual lies not in the body, nor the life, nor the mind, 
but in the conscious I Am I which is the one fixed certainty which 
survives all the ephemeral and persisting changes of mind and 
matter. That it is which changes not, but notes and observes 
changes, and by those changes and its observation of them, con- 
stantly perfects the instrument by which it expresses itself upon 
the plane of manifestation, which is the world. Matter is only 
the vehicle of consciousness, and the bedy, with all its compli- 
cated and delicate mechanism of bone, sinew, muscle and nerve, 
is but matter refined and organized to such a degree, that those 
subtle forces which are the expression of consciousness play 
through it and upon it, and it responds by moving. The mov- 
ing of the body or its finely adjusted organs is not thought, nor 
emotion which is a qualification of thought, but is merely an 
imperfect expression of thought. Back of all is the Thinker 
which impresses the soul which is the mover. The Thinker is 
the eternal one, the changeless observer, expressing itself 
through the soul, which in turn expresses itself through the 
mind, which uses the body as the vehicle of its expression. Why 
halt at a half truth? The spirit, that is to say, the center of 
consciousness, whichis the individual, is, through the ages, evolv- 
ing a soul, and ‘‘the only becoming Son of God’’ is ever evolv- 
ing a mind, which is_ perfecting the evolution of a body, in order 
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that there may be an instrument through which the spirit may 
express itself. 


The form of matter is unstable and constantly changing, but 
the soul, the ‘‘Light which lighteth every man who cometh into 
the world,’’ not only survives the daily dying of the body, but its 
final dissolution, and is the persisting vehicle through which the 
spirit continues to express itself even when the soul has again 
clothed itself with another body, like as the mind continues to 
express the soul, though every molecule of the body had been 
often exchanged for another molecule. 


The man we know is that of the soul which expresses itself 
through the mind and body, that is, the personal man. That 
personal man may come to know himself, that is, he may know 
himself as the soul, and in so doing he may learn all his past and 
so guide his footsteps by the light of wisdom. 


Let no one suppose that the evolution of a soul through the 
lives it lives on earth is a straight line of procedure by which, 
with mathematical certainty of time and directness, the goal is 
attained. Nature does not work in straight lines, and, as time is 
merely a substitute within the cosmic equation, there is neither 
occasion nor cause for haste. 


The story of the lives of any soul, if arranged in the order 
in which they were lived, would appear to be a curious medley 
of experiences, and some of the contrasts of personal traits and 
of life experiences and environment would be most striking and 
almost incredible should one lose sight of the great fact that 
perfection is symmetrical, and therefore the necessity that the 
soul, which is attaining unto perfection, must even up in follow- 
ing or at least in later lives, the irregularities of any one life 
even though it may have been one of great attainment or of 
fruitful effort. A long series of lives devoted to the accom- 
plishment of a certain purpose may result, as did the life of 
Archontes, the Egyptian priest, in the attainment of the great 
object of the long effort, and it must not be overlooked that the 
singleness of purpose with which one devotes himself so effect- 
ively, permits, if it does not cause, a neglect of or inattention to 
development of other characteristics which are also necessary 
to a symmetrical evolution; therefore, though there were other 
lives between, I have chosen to relate the life of Adabaran next 
after that of Archontes. It is as if all further progress on the 
lines of exalted aspiration must await the thorough weeding out 
of the lust for worldly power, and that material wealth which 
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ever lends itself so easily to the attainment and expression of 
worldly power. 

Each life of a soul should be studied not only as a result 
of former living, and as the effort of the soul to arrive at a sort 
of equilibrium of development, but also as preparing the way for 
a future attainment, even as Adabaran and Ayoyo, through de- 
votion to money making and to the alluring sweets of pleasure, 
and finally in mutual woe, cemented a friendship which in the 
early dawn of the day after the darkness of the middle ages, be- 
came a bond of devotion to each other and to the real work 
which the one undertook and the other enabled him to perform, 
which was the beginning of great changes and really marked an 
epoch in the history of the race. That story I shall not yet give 
to the world, for the bitterness and envy which my stubborn in- 
sistence awoke in the minds of men, not only sleeps not, but does 
not even slumber, and to tell the tale anew would be to stir up 
afresh the hot flames of hate, and to no purpose. The day for 
reformers to be sent, for opinions’ sake, to the stake, the axe 
or the hangman’s noose, is past, and let us hope that the larger 
life of modern times may prohibit its return. Men are still cruel 
because still uncivilized, but as knowledge grows their cruelty 
will be transferred from the physical plane to the mental plane, 
and later be eliminated from human experience. The present 
age is being compelled by the very stubbornness of gross ma- 
terialism to study life and the universe from the standpoint of 
the soul. It has ever been the experience of mankind that when 
the great delusion of separateness, of selfishness, which thrives 
only where material welfare is placed foremost among things 
to be desired, seems to have become the paramount power in the 
lives of men, there come those whose spiritual vision is clear and 
who by the mighty power of righteousness guide the energies of 
men into the broader ways of brotherhood. At such a time 
came Jesus the Christ, the last of the great messengers and the 
worthy predecessor of that One who will soon bring the same 
gospel to a larger world. 

He indeed spoke directly to a little world, but the Roman 
legions built the highways along which his disciples have carried 
his gospel to the ends of the earth. In these later days, the 
very powers that make for selfishness have ‘‘prepared the way 
of the Lord and made straight the paths,’’ so that he who now 
comes will speak, not to a few in Judea, but to a listening world. 
The steamship, the railroad, the electric cars, the telegraph, and 
the telephone, now devoted to the service; of business and to the 
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enhancing of bodily comforts and pleasures, are vehicles ready 
prepared for the transmission of His message to the uttermost 
parts of the earth and to all them that live therein. 

In this life I have met many in whom, as I looked into their 
eyes, there stirred a memory of other lives when we together 
sought the wisdom of the soul or stood shoulder to shoulder in 
the conflict where principles and freedom were at stake. Not 
always has reminiscence blossomed into recollection, yet some- 
times it has, and though they may not have known me, yet I have 
known them and sometimes a steady look into the eyes has 
brought vividly before me the picture of a life with all its hopes, 
its strivings, its disappointments and its attainments. Some- 
times it has been a comrade of ancient days, long separated by 
varying experiences, sometimes one whose life was closely linked 
with mine not far back on the road, and this perhaps only by 
stress of sorrow and suffering through which a real help was 
given and received. I have met one or two of mutual memory, 
whose life and mine were not in touch, and yet whose work 
prepared the way for work I was to undertake by right of choice 
and fitness. One such lived in Judea in the time of Jesus and 
saw him once, and the memory has never failed him. I came a 
little late, and might have met both in my childhood had not the 
good law provided otherwise, and I saw neither, until after the 
message of the Master had found an answering voice in my 
heart. 

Men who have learned the soul are in earnest. What they 
do is done with might and purpose. They are the men who, 
whether right or wrong, work with power, and lead their fellows. 
They win warm friends and arouse bitter antagonists. Life 
ends before great questions are settled, and problems and diffi- 
culties present opportunities for overcoming. 

As a matter personal, hate and love draw with equal power, 
and bind the actor and the object so strongly and surely to each 
other, that nothing short of perfect fulfillment will release 
either. Men of like purpose and devotion to similar ideals and 
methods associate themselves, and so when great questions come, 
groups of men array themselves on either side and psychic 
mental and physical contests are waged. In later times other 
aspects of the same questions as well as new questions come up 
and the men and the occasion meet again, and in new personali- 
ties which are the new weapons of the soul, the conflict is re- 


newed. So groups of men reincarnate and ‘‘history repeats 
itself.’’ 
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When men shall have studied the soul sufficiently for each 
to know his own past, then can they guide their conduct by 
experience, and so consciously intelligently and wisely direct the 
development of the race as a whole, because each consciously 
and wisely directs his own evolution. 

A search for wisdom outside of one’s self is vain. In the 
fields beyond himself one may glean information and acquire 
knowledge, but he who would attain unto wisdom, must search 
within, for wisdom is of the soul. 

These revealings of ‘‘My Former Lives”’ are not without 
human interest, for, so universal is the underlying principle of 
brotherhood, that it is probably true to say of my experiences, 
that some have known all of them and that all have known some 
of them, and it may therefore come to pass that my relation 
of them may help some seeker to become really aware of him- 
self and his past, and if so then my labor has not been in vain, 
for then he may guide his life by wisdom. 

There is no teacher like experience, and the experiences of 
the ages are summed up in each human soul, and are there ever 
ready for the reading. 


THe Ewp. 





On the whole, who knows how to reverence the Body of a 
man? It is the most reverend phenomenon under this Sun. For 
the Highest God dwells visible in that mystic unfathomable 
Visibility, which calls itself ‘‘T’’ on the Earth. ‘‘Bending before 
men,’’ says Novalis, ‘‘is a reverence done to this Revelation in 
the Flesh. We touch Heaven when we lay our hand on a human 
Body.’’ 

—Thomas Carlyle, ‘‘ Past and Present.’’ 
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Does a Theosophist believe in superstitions? was asked one of a party of friends 
not long ago. 

A Theosophist accepts all facts, and never loses his reason. But a Theosophist 
does not stop and rest content with the fact; he endeavors to trace it to its origin 
and see its consequences. Superstition is the belief in or the practice of some thing 
without actually knowing why. In a broader light, superstition is a consent of the 
mind to an instinct or tendency concerning some practice without other reason for 
belief. The superstitions of a people are the dim reflections of forgotten knowledge. 
The knowledge gone, and those who had the knowledge, the people continue the 
practice of the forms; and so the forms and beliefs are handed down by tradition 
from generation to generation. As they become farther removed from knowledge 
they cling the closer to their superstitions and may even become fanatic. The prac- 
tice without the knowledge is superstition. Visit the churches in a large city on a 
Sunday morning. See the formalities of worship; watch the procession of choristers; 
notice the insignia of office of those who conduct the service; observe the statues, 
sacred ornaments, instruments, and symbols; listen to the repetition and formula of 
worship to—what? Could we blame one unfamiliar with all this for calling it super- 
stition, and saying that we were a superstitious people? We are thus inclined to re- 
gard the beliefs of others which are seldom more superstitious than our own people. 
The superstitions held by those whom we call ‘‘the ignorant’’ and ‘‘the credulous,’’ 
must have had an origin. Those who would know must trace the traditions or 
superstitions to their origin. If they will do this they will get knowledge, which 
is the opposite of its unintelligent reflection—superstition. An unprejudiced study 
of one’s own superstitions will reveal a woeful ignorance of one’s self. Continue 
the study and it will lead to the knowledge of self. 





What basis is there for the superstition that one born with a ‘‘caul’’ may 
possess some psychic faculty or occult power? 

This belief comes down through the ages from antiquity, when humanity held 
intercourse with beings within and around the earth. Then man’s sight, hearing 
and other inner occult senses, were clouded over by growing into a more sensuous 
and material life. There is no part of man’s body that is not related to some force 
and power in one or more of the invisible worlds of nature. That which is called 
the ‘‘caul’’ is related to the astral world. If, when man is born into this physical 
world, the caul remains with him it stamps or impresses the astral body with cer- 
tain tendencies and attunes it to the astral world. In later life these tendencies may 
be overcome, but never entirely effaced, as the linga sharira, the astral design body, is 
attuned to receive impressions from the astral light. The superstition which sea- 
faring men attach to this relic, as to its being an omen of ‘‘ good luck’’ or as a 
preservative against drowning, is based on the fact that as it was a protection to the 
embryo from adverse elements in the pre-natal world, so it may now in the physical 
world protect from the dangers of the water which corresponds with the astral light 
and the elements which, though they are called physical, are none the less occult 
and originates in the astral world. 





If a thought may be transmitted to the mind of another, why is this not done as 
accurately and with as much intelligence as ordinary conversation is carried on? 

It is not done because we do not ‘‘talk’’ in thought; nor have we yet learned the 
language of thought. But still, our thoughts are transferred to the minds of others 
more often than we suppose, though it is not done as intelligently as we would con- 
verse because we have not been compelled by necessity to communicate with each 
other through thought only, and, because we will not take the trouble to educate 
the mind and the senses to do it. One born among cultured people is cared for, 
trained, disciplined and educated into the ways of the parents or the circle into 
which he is born. Stop but to think, and it will at once be seen that it requires 
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long years of patience on the part of the teacher and persistent effort on the part 
of the pupil to learn the art of speaking and reading and writing a language, and 
to learn the habits, customs and the modes of thought in that language. If it 
requires such effort and training in this physical world to learn one language, it is 
not strange that few persons are able to transfer thoughts correctly without the use 
of words. It is no more occult to transfer thought without words than it is to trans- 
fer thought by the use of words. The difference is that we have learned how to do it 
in the world of talk, but still remain as ignorant as speechless children in the world 
of thought. Transference of thought by word requires two factors: the one who 
speaks, and the one who listens; the transmission is the result. This we know how 
to do, but the actual manner in which we speak and understand is as occult to us 
as is the transference of thought without words. We do not know how and in what 
manner the different organs in the body operate in order to produce the sound 
uttered; we do not know by what process the sound uttered is transmitted through 
space; we do not know how the sound is received by the tympanum and the auditory 
nerve; nor by what process it is interpreted to the intelligence within who under- 
stands the thought conveyed by the sound. But we do know that all this is done, and 
that we do understand each other after some such fashion. 





Have we anything which is analogous to the process of thought transference? 

Yes. The telegraphic and photographie processes are very similar to that of 
thought transference. There must be the operator who transmits his message, there 
must be the receiver who understands it. So then there must be two persons who 
are disciplined, trained or educated to transmit and receive each other’s thoughts if 
they would do so intelligently and with the same accuracy with which ordinary intelli- 
gent conversation is carried on, just as two persons must be able to speak the same 
language if they would converse. It is said that many people are able to do this, but 
they do it only in a very unintelligent manner, because they are not willing to sub- 
mit the mind to a rigid course of training. This training of the mind should be as 
orderly, and conducted with as much care, as is the life of the scholar in a well- 
disciplined school. 





How can we converse by thought intelligently? 

If one will carefully observe his own mind and the minds of others, he wili 
come to realize that his thoughts are conveyed to others by some mysterious process. 
The one who would converse by thought without the use of words must learn to con- 
trol the functions of his mind. As the functions of the mind are controlled, and 
one is able to hold the mind steadily on any one subject, it wil be perceived that 
the mind carves out the form, takes the shape and character of the subject which 
is under consideration, and at once conveys this subject or thought to the object 
to which it is directed, by willing it there. If this is done properly, the person 
to whom the thought is directed, will surely receive it. If it is not done properly 
there will be an indistinct impression as to what is intended. As to reading or 
knowing of thoughts, the functions of the mind must also be controlled if the 
thought of another is to be received and understood. This is done in the same man- 
ner that an ordinarily intelligent person listens to the words of another. To under- 
stand properly one must listen attentively to the words uttered. To listen attentively 
the mind should be held as still as possible. If irrelevant thoughts enter the mind 
of the listener the necessary attention is not given, and the words, even though 
heard, are not understood. If one would read the thought of another his mind must 
be held in an attentive blank so that the impression of the thought transmitted may 
be preserved clearly and distinctly. Then if that thought is clear and distinct there 
will be no difficulty whatever in the understanding of it. We thus see that the 
mind of the transmitter of the thought and the mind of the receiver of the thought 
must both be trained to the practice, if thought transference is to be conducted accu- 
rately and intelligently. 





Is it right to read the thoughts of others whether they would that we should 
or not? 

Certainly not. To do this is as unpardonable and dishonest as it is to enter 
another’s study and ransack and read his private papers. Whenever one sends out a 
thought it is stamped with the individuality of the sender and bears an impress 
or signature. If the thought is of a nature that the sender does not desire it to be 
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known, the impress or signature of the sender marks it much the same as we would 
mark an envelope ‘‘private’’ or ‘‘personal.’’ This causes it is be invisible to the 
would-be dishonest meddler unless the thought is loose in its formation and is re- 
lated to the meddler. By the true occultist, such a thought would not be read or 
interfered with. Were it not for this barrier all the would-be teachers of occult 
powers would be able to become millionaires over night, and, perhaps, they would do 
away with the necessity of earning money at so much per lesson or sitting. They 
would upset the stock market, form an occult trust with the markets of the world, 
then attack each other and come to a timely end, such as that of the ‘‘ Kilkenny 
cats. ”’ A FRIEND. 





OUR MAGAZINE SHELF. 


Notice —Books, coming under the subjects to which this Magazine is devoted, will be 
received, and as space permits, impartially reviewed, irrespective of author and publisher. 

The duty of the reviewer is to present to our readers a true and unbiased account of his 
charge. There will be no deviation from this principle. —Ed. 





THE ECLECTIC PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. By Tolla M. Thomas, M.D., Professor of 
the Principles and Practice of Medicine in the Eclectic Medical Institute, ex- 
President of the National Eclectic Medical Association, Consulting Physician to 
the Seton Hospital, Member City, State and National Eclectic Medical Association, 
ete. Illustrated. Cincinnati, Ohio: The Scudder Brothers Company, 1906. 

Progressive as a genuine Practice of the Healing Art must be, textbooks need 
to be often written anew. Old systems must give place to new, and even a good 
custom too long retained will corrupt those by whom it is observed. The American 

Eclectic School; has existed long enough to require a new work on practice, and 

Professor Thomas shows himself admirably competent to be its author. There are 

more than one hundred thousand physicians in the United States, who do not know 

what the Eclectic Practice really is, to whom this book would be a new revelation. 

It makes the round of human ailments and gives them their more recent appellatives, 

describes their character and history, and tells the regimen and medication suitable 

in each instance. And this is done with an admirable thoroughness. Not only are 
diseases and treatment catalogued and prescribed for, but a chapter is devoted to 
indications for remedies, and the medicines themselves are named, with the mani- 
festations of disorder to which they apply. We are glad to note that these are the 
remedies of the Reformed Pharmacopeia, introduced by the New School of Physi- 
cians, in that the looking backward toward Sodom which characterizes some of the 
Eclectic literature. We dissent decidedly, however, in one or two particulars, which 
we regard as neither philosophic, historic, or accurate. But as a whole we heartily 
commend the treatise as excellent of its kind, as appearing when it was wanted, and 
as being written in style that recommends it to the intelligent reader. The publishers 
have done their part in issuing it with good type and paper, making it attractive in 
appearance, in addition to its other merits. The book deserves a wide sale, and will 
have it. Every physician alive to his calling, and eager to know the best as well 
as to do it, will procure a copy. Its publication is a gratifying assurance that 
Eclectic Medicine is in the field to stay.—A. W. 
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